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aximum Production Sought 


—in British West Africa 


Important to the United Nations’ War Effort Are Varied Products 
of the British-Admunistered Areas Along the West African Bulge 


By Cromwe tt A. Ricues, Department of Commerce 


ORE THAN A CENTURY and a 

quarter ago the English statesman, 
Grenville, called upon his countrymen to 
build a “just and equitable traffic” with 
Africa. Toward the close of the nine- 
tenth century, Joseph Chamberlain 
added the corollary that dependent areas 
must be developed “for the benefit of 
their own population and for the develop- 
ment of the greater population which is 
outside.” 

Both of these pronouncements of pol- 
icy have been realized to a remarkable ex- 
tent in British West Africa. Consider- 
ing the size and character of the coun- 
tries and the nature of their inhabitants, 
a “legitimate trade” of considerable mag- 
nitude, though a somewhat specialized 
one, has been developed—for the foreign 
trade of the area now normally exceeds 
50,000,000 sterling each year. 


Trade Expansion Benefits 


The commodities put into commerce 
have been of great benefit to the people 
outside of West Africa, and some of those 
now being produced for export are of 
vital importance in the war effort of the 
United Nations. Furthermore, this ex- 
pansion of trade has been accomplished 
without destroying native possession of 
the land and without forcing the natives 
to labor at European command. 

Undoubtedly, economic developments 
within Great Britain and the climatic 
nature of West Africa under nineteenth- 
century conditions, along with humani- 
tarlan reasons, were factors motivating 
the political decisions which gave life to 
the Grenville and Chamberlain doctrines 
with respect to West Africa. But what- 
ever may have been the causes of British 
policy, the result has been beneficial to 
British traders, to the people of British 
West Africa, and to “the greater popula- 
tion which is cutside.”’ 


Locat ion and Area 


The territory now known as British 
West Africa consists of four countries— 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia—geographically sepa- 
tated from each other and separately ad- 
ministered under the supervision of the 
British Colonial Office. 

Nigeria, including the British Came- 
toons held under mandate, has an area of 


373,000 square miles and is therefore a 
little less in area than the States of Texas 
and New Mexico combined. 

The Gold Coast, with British Togoland 
under mandate, contains 92,000 square 
miles and is slightly smaller than the 
State of Oregon. 

Sierra Leone and the Gambia are much 
smaller, having areas of some 27,000 and 
some 4,000 square miles, respectively, ap- 
proximating in size the States of Maine 
and Connecticut. 

Nigeria and the Gold Coast border on 
the Gulf of Guinea, but Sierra Leone and 
the Gambia face directly out to the At- 
lantic. All are surrounded on land by 
French territory, except that Sierra Leone 
has Liberia as its southern neighbor. 


Population Large 


The total population of the countries 
exceeds 26,000,000 persons. Nigeria 
alone has more than 20,000,000 inhab- 


itants, the Gold Coast a little less than 
4,000,000, Sierra Leon less than 2,000,- 
000, and the Gambia about 200,000. 
Under normal conditions all but 10,000 
or 12,000 of the entire population are 
Africans. The small European popula- 
tion is concentrated, for the most part, 
in the capital cities of Freetown, Accra, 
and Lagos and in the nearby coastal 
areas. 


Climate Somewhat “ Difficult” 


Climatic conditions are similar to 
those of other tropical countries. Aver- 
age shade temperatures are high, rang- 
ing between about 75° and 85°. Maxi- 
mum temperatures of over 100° are 
frequently recorded in some parts. 
Moreover, the humidity seldom drops 
below 80 percent in many regions except 
when the “Harmattan” blows from the 
Sahara during the months of December 
through February. 





Photograph by Elder, Dempster & Co. 
Lagos, capital of Nigeria and most important seaport in British West Africa. 
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Transporting cocoa on the Gold Ccast 


All of the colonies have a heavy rain- 
fall, particularly in the thick forest belts 
lying close to the coast. In the “cocoa 
belt” of the Gold Coast rainfall normally 
exceeds 55 inches per year, and at Bonny, 
on the coast of Nigeria, as much as 150 
inches of rainfall has been recorded in 
a single year. At inland points, the rain- 
fall is much lighter. “Dry” and “rainy” 
seasons are characteristic of all of these 
colonies and protectorates. In general, 
the heaviest rains occur between March 
and July, with lighter rains in Septem- 
ber and October. 


Early Efforts, Clashes, Piracy 


British interest became dominant 
around the mouth of the Niger early in 
the eighteenth century, but it was some 
years later before a comparable position 
was achieved on the Gold Coast and in 
the area around the mouth of the Gam- 
bia. Sierra Leone was established in 1788 
as a home for African natives who had 
become stranded in and around London. 

In its initial stage, trade with the area 
was in slaves, gold, ivory, and spices. In 
1651 a post was constructed at Corman- 
tine on the Gold Coast by a British trad- 
ing company, and a few years later others 
were opened at Cape Coast and at the 
mouths of the Niger and adjacent rivers, 
known as “the oil rivers.” The estab- 
lishment of these posts precipitated 
clashes with other European trading 
groups attempting to entrench them- 
selves on the coast. The trading opera- 
tions were carried on in an atmosphere 
of constant strife among competing com- 
panies, and piracy was rife. In 1807 
Parliament abolished Britain’s slave 
trade. 


British Traders Persisted 


But English merchants continued to be 
interested in trade with West Africa. 
They were accustomed to shipping Shef- 


ta mR ad : ~~ 


field hatchets, Birmingham mu kets, 
Liverpool pottery, Cheshire salt, and 
various other commodities to the area, 
while on the other hand British indus- 
trial cities were soon needing commod- 
ities which West Africa was well equipped 
by nature to supply. 

First, a need was felt for palm oil to 
be used in the manufacture of lubricants 
for British machines, and for soap, can- 
dles, margarine, and other articles needed 
by industrial cities. Demand for other 
West African products—agricultural, for- 
est, and mineral—followed, and at the 
present time a trade exists which must 
exceed in volume and in importance all 
expectations of the early advocates of 
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West Africans’ Cherished Beads 


How has it come about that a 
glass bead—an exact copy of which 
could be made in Europe today for 
a fraction of a penny—became 
worth its weight in gold to the ag. 
rican of the Gold Coast? 

Romance has grown up around 
these so-called “Agray” or “Ag. 
grey” beads, which have generally 
been held to be connected with an 
age long past and are constantly 
associated in the popular mind and 
in local current literature with the 
Phoenicians. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 


“the secret of their manufacture 


is now lost.” Experts have proved 
that these beads are Possibly of 
Venetian origin, not necessarily of 
very great age, and that they were 
once manufactured—as _ indeed 
they are today—by heating and 


pulling out thin pencil-like pieces | 


of colored glass, which were then 
cut up into the size required. 

In course of long use, these beads 
became dull and weathered by age, 


A few centuries of tradition—as | 


family heirlooms—invested beads 
in the possession of a family group 
with the value which time bestows 
upon any object (in the case of 


primitive West Africans no less | ' 


than in that of a sophisticated col- 
lector of antiques). 

(From “The Gold Coast Hand- 
book,” edited by John Marwell. 
Publishers: The Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4, Millbank, West- 
minster S.W.1, London, England.) 








Photograph by the Niger Co. 
At a palm-oil trading station in British West Africa 


the development of ‘‘a just and equitable 
trade.” 
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getting products to market by the head- 
Joading method. 


Specialization in Production 


In large part the trade and, indeed, 
the economy of British West Africa is 
wilt around the production and export 
of a limited group of agricultural and 
forest products. Most important among 
these commodities are palm kernels and 

oil, groundnuts (peanuts), and 
cocoa. In the production of palm oil, 
the area stands second to the Nether- 
ands East Indies, and Nigeria alone is 
the world’s leading exporter of palm ker- 
nels; in the production of groundnuts 
British West Africa is exceeded only by 
India, French West Africa, and China; 
and in cocoa, the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
together produce more than half of the 
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As will be shown later, the high degree 
of specialization of agricultural and for- 
est production does not mean that the 
native producers are as dependent for 
their very existence on world markets 
for these commodities as is sometimes 
the case in economies similarly con- 
structed. 


Oil-Palm Industry 


The oil palm, so important to the eco- 
nomic life of the country, grows wild 
throughout much of British West Africa. 
The trees are most abundant in south- 
ern Nigeria, the southern Province of 
Sierra Leone, and along the coastal re- 
gions of the Gold Coast. The gathering 
of palm kernels and the production of 
palm oil is greatest, however, in Nigeria, 
with Sierra Leone standing second. In 
the Gold Coast, production of palm-oil 
products has declined in recent years 
largely because so much of the available 
labor supply has gone into cocoa cultiva- 
tion. 

The annual collection of palm kernels 
in British West Africa normally exceeds 
400,000 tons. The total production of 
palm oil is unknown, since a large part 
is consumed locally both as a foodstuff 
and for lighting, but exports frequently 
exceed 150,000 tons. 

Although there are a few thousand 
acres of cultivated oil palms in British 
West Africa, most of the kernels are 
gathered by natives from the wild palm, 
and most of the oil is extracted by primi- 
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Getting products out to a ship from a West 
African port. 


ties have, in general, steadfastly resisted 
all attempts to introduce plantation 
methods of production, although they 
have in recent years sought to teach the 
natives the advantages of both planting 
and cultivating trees and using presses 
for the extraction of oil from the peri- 
carp. 


Plantation-Economy Question 


During the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when palm oil was becoming an 
important article of commerce, there was 
little urge for introduction of a planta- 
tion economy in British West African 
territories, for medical science had not 
yet found ways for making the climatic 
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However, since the end of the nineteenth 
century more determined bids have been 
made and rejected. Although greater 
productivity would probably have re- 
sulted from the adoption of plantation 
methods, from the point of view of the 
well-being of the natives, the decision 
against such methods has no doubt been 
wise. 


Great Importance of Cocoa 


Production of cocoa beans is of greater 
importance to the natives of British West 
Africa than is the gathering of the prod- 
ucts of the oil plam. Exports of this 
commodity since 1923 have consistently 
exceeded 200,000 tons annually and have 
frequently been almost twice that size. 
Because of violent fluctuations in the 
market price the monetary returns from 
these exports vary greatly, but they not 
infrequently approach £10,000,000 ster- 
ling and seldom fall below £5,000,000. 

Cocoa cultivation was not introduced 
into British West Africa until 1879, but 
it has made remarkable progress, par- 
ticularly since 1911. In the Gold Coast 
it has become the basic crop and in value 
is normally the most important export. 
Indeed, it frequently exceeds all others 
in value. 


Activity of Peasant Farmers 


A large part of the hot, damp forest 
areas of the Gold Coast colony and 
Ashanti, as well as some parts of Nigeria 
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Photograph by Holm. 


Transporting timber in the Gold Coast Colony. 


small cultivator enjoyed an economic 


advantage. 


Peanut Production 


Nigerian exports of the commodity are 
normally about three times those of the 


Gambia, but naturally loom less impor. | 


tant in the total exports of the country, 


The groundnut, like cocoa, is a crop pro- 
duced by the native farmers. In the 
Gambia it is almost the only farm cash 
crop, but in Northern Nigeria the peas- 
ant farmer also grows cotton. 


The third great export crop of British 
West Africa is groundnuts or peanuts. 
Production, which amounts to more than 
200,000 tons annually with a value of 
more than £1,000,000 sterling, is concen- 
trated chiefly in Nigeria and the Gambia. 
In the latter country, groundnuts make 
up in value 95 percent of the exports. 


and Sierra Leone, are suitable for cocoa 
cultivation. 

The production of cocoa beans 
throughout British West Africa is an 
activity of peasant farmers. Near the 
close of the last century some brief ex- 
periments were made with plantation 
cultivation, but it was apparent that the 


Foodstuf}s and Lit estock 


Native effort is by no means confined 
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At Accra, progressive capital of the Gold Coast Colony 





From The African World 


The road to the docks. 


to the gathering of palm kernels and the 
production of cocoa and groundnuts, 
In all the areas large quantities of food- 
stuffs such as rice, yams, potatoes, 
onions, beans, guinea corn, and citrus 
fruits are raised. 

In addition, there are other agricul 
tural and forest products produced in 
substantial quantities for export. The 
tribes, particularly those in the North- 
ern Territories of Nigeria, possess large 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats from 
which hides and skins with a value of 
more than £500,000 sterling are taken 
each year when animals are slaughtered 
for food. Nigeria also exports a sub- 
stantial quantity of clarified butterfat. 


Logging—Ginger—Wild 
Rubber 


The forests of Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast yield logs and timber for export 
to a value of several hundred thousand 
pounds annually. Chief among the tim- 
bers exported are mahogany, sapelwood, 
obeche, walnut, and mansonia. Logging 
methods followed by the natives are 
primitive, and the forests have not yet 
been thoroughly exploited. 

Some cotton is raised in Nigeria, and 
benniseed, valued as an oilseed, is als 
grown. In Sierra Leone, piassava and 
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nger are important crops for export, 
d on the plantations in the British 
eroons large quantities of bananas 
are grown for the same purpose. 
Kola nuts are gathered in large quan- 
in the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
ria both for local consumption as a 
ulant and for export to the Gambia 
and other West African countries. 
‘The forests also yield some “wild” Fun- 
tumia rubber, but most of the small quan- 





——— 
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In West Africa: Tropic Night, | 


Lashing Storm 


watery horizon on the West African 
coast, a cool breeze sets in from the 
sea, which seems to awaken life 
even in the prolific vegetation; but 
the long French windows of the | 
European bungalows are closed | 
against this invigorating wind, 
which sighs through the trees and 
latticed verandahs, for, after the | 
terrible heat of the day, people fear | 
| the cool breeze of the early evening. 
| §carcely has the short equatorial 
| twilight ended before a violet hue | 
spreads like a pall over the dark 
| forest trees, the sighing wind 
ceases, nature stands in silence. 

It is not long before the yellow 
African moon tops the black out- | 
line of the forest on the distant | 
hills, casting a pale shimmering | 
light on the white bungalows and | 
the tall, ghostly palms. 

But West Africa shows another 
sight, less peaceful but truly char- 
acteristic. The night is still as 
death, not the slightest breeze stirs 
the thick foliage of the dense forest, 
and even the fireflies and mos- 
| quitoes seem dazed by the heavy 
atmosphere. Black is the earth be- 
low, but blacker is the sky above. 

A faint breeze rustles through 
the forest—and then, as if by sig- 
nal, the clouds burst, and the rain 
comes with a furious blast which 
bends the trees and lashes the 
earth into thick mud. 

The black vault above is rent by 
vivid masses of blue flame which 
shoot athwart the sky. The noise 
of the lashing rain is drowned by 
the roar of the thunder, which can 
be felt—so great is the vibration of 
the heavy air. 

Great patches of lurid flame light 
up the remotest recesses of the for- 
est, and in less than half an hour 
the earth is turned into a morass 
of mud and fallen leaves. The 
storm vanishes as quickly as it 
came. 

To be exposed to the torrential 
downpour of the wet season on the 
| West African coast is decidedly 
| dangerous to health. 


(From “The Encylopedia of the 
British Empire,” edited by Charles 
W. Domville-Fife. Publishers: 
Rankin Bros., Ltd., Bristol, Eng- 
land.) 


When the sun sinks beneath the 
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From The African World ; photograph by M. Lubinski. 
Boiling palm fruit over a fire preparatory to extracting the oil. 


tities exported have come in recent years 
from planted areas in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. 


Mineral Exports Important 


Although the people of British West 
Africa are for the most part engaged in 
agriculture or in the gathering of forest 
products, mineral exports are also of 
great importance. Indeed, in one of the 
colonies, Sierra Leon, the value of mineral 
exports is greater than that of agricul- 
tural and forest products; and in an- 
other, the Gold Coast, minerals some- 
times constitute in value nearly half the 
total exports. 

The Gold Coast has continued through 
the years a substantial producer of gold, 
and some is found in Nigeria and in 
Sierra Leone. In the production of dia- 
monds, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone 
together stand second in the world’s pro- 
duction, being surpassed only by the 
Congo. (South African production has 
been greatly curtailed since 1931.) 

Nigeria is the sixth largest producer 
of tin. In the production of manganese 
ore the Gold Coast ranks third, there be- 
ing greater production only in the Soviet 
Union and in India. The Gold Coast is 
also the possessor of important deposits 
of bauxite, and Sierra Leone possesses 
chrome ore. 

Large quantities of iron ore are mined 
in Sierra Leone, and in Nigeria some cconl 
is mined for local consumption and ior 
export to nearby countries. Nigeria also 
produces small quantities of tungsten and 
columbite. 

Most of the mining enterprise in 
British West Africa, in contrast to the 
production or gathering of agricultural 
and forest products, is in the hands of 
European companies holding concessions 


of limited duration authorized by the 
colonial administrations. 


Little Manufacturing 


None of the British West African coun- 
tries has much manufacturing industry, 
and, consequently, each is dependent 
upon imports for manufactured goods. 
However, Nigeria does manufacture soap, 
cigarettes, rope, and twine—and tins and 
drums for vegetable oils are fabricated 
from imported materials. The Gold 
Coast has a brewing industry, a fish- 
curing industry; and a number of simple 
wood products, such as tool handles and 
shingles, are manufactured. The saw- 
mills in Nigeria also make furniture for 
local use. 


Character of Import Trade 


All of the colonies normally import 
substantial quantities of wheat flour, rice, 
canned fish, cotton piece goods, artificial 
silks, tobacco and cigarettes, hardware 
and machinery, motor vehicles and gaso- 
line, and various other manufactured 
products. Inasmuch as the economy of 
each of the colonies is so highly special- 
ized, the quantities of such imports nor- 
mally have a direct relationship to the 
size of the cocoa, oil-palm, and ground- 
nut harvests and to the prices obtained 
for those commodities. For example, 
imports of Norwegian sardines and Cali- 
fornia pilchards, for which the natives 
have great fondness, rise and fall with 
the returns from the basic export crops. 


War-Born Interest in Area 


In view of the course taken by the 
present war, the trade developed over 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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Export Control TODAY— 


Assistant Director of the BEW Speaks to Foreign Traders 


By Hector Lazo, Assistant Director in Charge of Office of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare ' 


ITHIN THE PAST YEAR, the 

whole trade-control picture has 
made a complete about-face. Our job 
now, which is a job for both the exporters 
and BEW, is not primarily that of plug- 
ging leaks, but rather of seeing that the 
minimum needs of friendly nations over- 
seas are met. We are no longer trying to 
prevent shipments; we are asking you to 
join us in actively pleading for materials 
and shipping space so that we may meet 
the absolute minimum needs of those 
nations with whom we are doing busi- 
ness. 

Before we can do this job well, we shall 
have to understand each other much 
better than we have in the past year. 
You need to know what BEW is driving 
at and why, and in turn we need to know 
your needs and aspirations, perhaps a 
bit more clearly than we have during 
these past hectic 12 months. 


Stark Realities To Face 


We have stern business ahead—a 
tough job which is daily getting tougher, 
and stark-naked realities to face. The 
only way to meet the problem is to meet 
it unafraid, determined to find an equi- 
table solution, and determined that to- 
gether we can find that solution. 

Let us first of all clear the decks of 
some of last year’s hang-overs, 

We are not going to be able to do 
export business as usual any more than 
we can do domestic business as usual. 
No matter how generous your company 
may be in allocating to you as export 
manager your 1941 quota to ship abroad, 
you are not going to ship it. The 
reasons for that are mainly twofold: 
We do not have the normal shipping 
available, and, secondly, everything that 
is shipped has to be examined first as to 
its essentiality in terms of active war- 
fare. Let us not kid ourselves into 
thinking that we can, simply because our 
company would like to send material 
abroad, continue to ship it, when every 
foot of cargo space is precious and every 
last item exported has to make sense in 
terms of furthering the war effort. 


What War Effort Means 


We should also understand what we 
mean by war effort: everything that 
helps the United Nations defeat the Axis, 
and we mean everything. This takes 


'EpiTror’s Nore.—This article comprises 
practically all of the text of Mr. Lazo’s speech 
at the recent Foreign Trade Convention at 
Boston, Mass. It will be observed that the 
phrasing, throughout, is that of a direct and 
intimate address to a group of exporters. 


into account not only the actual muni- 
tons and matériel of war, but the war 
industries of fighting allies and the 
essential domestic economy of allies and 
friendly nations. 

As of course all of you know, the actual 
war-material needs are taken care of by 
the Army and Navy; in many areas of 
the world, Lend-Lease arrangements 
rather completely take care of most of 
the nonmilitary needs. We still have, 
however, a large part of the world where 
commercial channels are today and 
should, if possible, be kept dominant. 
That is our joint job: to see to it that our 
job is done well, and done, insofar as 
possible, through established trade 
channels. 

What is our job, then? 

We should all understand what we 
have to do. I am sure that, once under- 
standing that, you will wish to help us 
do it, for frankly it is quite as much to 
your interest to do so as it is ours. 

Our job is to meet the essential needs 
of the nations with which we are doing 
business. It is understood that this does 
not cover military material. We are 
speaking of everything except strictly 
military equipment. 


What Do Countries Need? 


Before we can meet the needs, or talk 
in concrete terms, we need to Know what 
the countries need; and that presents 
the first major problem. Many men in 
business feel that they know much bet- 
ter than any Government agency what 
those countries need, because they have 
been shipping for years and know what 
those countries have taken. True 
enough, except for one major thing: 
that these men in business know what 
the countries did need in times of peace, 
or what might be called normal trade 
patterns. We can tell you that, too, 
from actual customs statistics. But we 
are at war. 

Certainly automobile manufacturers 
would be in a much better position than 
any governmental agency to know how 
many cars the American people might 
want or could be made to want in any 
normal business year; yet you know that 
Government has stopped all passenger- 
car manufacturing, has pooled truck 
equipment, and is permitting only cer- 
tain types of vehicles, and on a very re- 
stricted scale. Not because business did 
not know better what the people could 
or would take, but because the Govern- 
ment of the United States needed the 
combined manufacturing effort and pro- 
ductive skill in other channels, 


Of course you know better than we 
what Latin America would need in terms 
of your product; but we are faced with 
the stern necessity of telling you that 
because of very greatly restricted Ship- 
ping space, we have to see to it that 
everything that is shipped meets the 
test of essentiality—that the product js 
needed to forward the war effort. 


The Test of Essentiality 


There are three chief types of commod- 
ities that will be in the limelight: 

1. Those commodities needed for the 
foreign nation’s war economy. 

2. Those commodities needed to main. 
tain the foreign country’s essential do. 
mestic economy. 

3. Those commodities which are 
needed in foreign countries in order for 
those foreign countries to produce for us 
critical or strategic materials. Mine 
equipment, repair parts, farm equipment 
of certain kinds, dynamos for power, 
radio parts, a host of things, not exclud- 
ing (let us say) machetes for rubber or 
quinine for new settlements in the 
jungle. 

Then, but not until then, come all the 
other things. Many, perhaps most of 
them, might in ordinary times be called 
essential needs, essential consumer goods 
for comfort, for better living, even for 
what might be called indispensables jn 
ordinary times. Weall thought that our 
cars were absolutely indispensable. But 
the Government has made us ride the 
streetcars and buses, and we like it. At 
least, we finditO.K. We did not actually 
need our car, much as we depended on 
it in the sweet dead days of 1941. 

Preserving Normal Channels 

Now to come back to determining what 
the foreign nations need. You know, 
those nations have the notion that they, 
too, know what they want better than we 
up here, including American business- 
men and American Government officials. 
In fact, some of those governments are 
rather insistent on the point that they 
should be the final judges of what 1s 
needed or shipped to them. 

I ask you to look at the possibilities 
there rather soberly, in the light of your 
experience in foreign trade. In some 
ways the easiest imaginable scheme 
would be a central purchasing agency in 
each foreign nation, and a central pro- 
curement agency in the United States to 
fill those orders. But that would mean 
taking the business out of the hands of 
American businessmen—out of your 
hands. We believe that part of our job 
in Government is to preserve American 
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pusiness, and part of our job in BEW 
js to preserve the normal channels of 
export business insofar as it is possible, 
pecause, everything considered, that is 
the most efficient way to do the job. 
We know there is an apparently easier 
way out, and that would be for the Gov- 
ernment here to buy on orders from the 
government Overseas. Do you want 
that? I think I can answer emphatically 
that you do not, and I Know that we do 
not. But by law and by the exigencies of 
war we are obliged to enter part way into 
the picture from the Government side. 


Double-Barreled Job 


It then becomes our joint job, yours 
and ours, to establish the best possible 
set-up to do two things: 

1. Meet the requirements of our for- 
eign customers. 

9. Meet these requirements preserving 
as much as possible of American business 
channels and machinery now, and Amer- 
ican foreign markets for after the war. 

Now really, doesn’t that make sense? 
You want to stay in business, and we 
want to see you stay in business. You 
cannot do it alone. We have a terribly 
serious job to do in Government, and we 
know we cannot do it well alone. So, we 
get together, you exporters and we Gov- 
ernment people, to do the double-bar- 
reled job together. 

Isee no other solution if we are going 
to keep American business in business. 
And let me repeat, part of our job in 
BEW is to do just that, to keep as much 
of the American export machinery in 
operation as is possible under the con- 
stantly shifting war conditions. 


Cooperation and Partnership 


Having then to deal with requests from 
overseas for a wholly concentrated gov- 
ernmental form of buying and procure- 
ment, we are proposing instead a cooper- 
ative partnership. The foreign govern- 
ment will act through a central business 
buying agency of their own designation. 
Our people, through our Embassy, its 
staff, and a handful of BEW men will as- 
sist in the proper preparation of require- 
ments in the field (that is, located right 
in the foreign country). We shall check 
against the Proclaimed List and other 
necessary consignee controls, and match 
insofar as possible against known or ex- 
pected shipping space. 

Then, by getting together up here all 
the persuasiveness at our command, we 
can jointly present those needs before 
WPB in the light of constantly growing 
shortages, before WSA for cargo space, 
and with industry and business to best 
gear into production and to distribute 
the orders among those firms who can 
best handle the production and delivery 
of the merchandise required. 


Inevitable Difficulties 


That in essence is what I want to dis- 
cuss with you, and, in doing so, I want 
to confess frankly to you that we are just 
as conscious of the shortcomings of our 
Office in the past 10 months as any of 
you could possibly be. If you will par- 
don the boast, we know more about that 
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than you do; we know that some papers 
have been mislaid; we know that there 
have been seemingly inexcusable delays; 
we know that the mechanism of layers 
and layers of controls has been compli- 
cated, apparently adding needless red 
tape, demands for statistical information 
through regulations and forms that ap- 
peared to be only half thought through. 

We know all that. We also know that 
there is not a single one of you in this 
audience who could take the assignment 
of duplicating a giant business organiza- 
tion and making it a smooth and perfect 
running machine inside of 10 months. 
We also know that for lack of suitable 
office space we have had to work in 
apartment houses, where papers had to 
gu from room to room and floor to floor, 
in little cubbyholes and in open hallways. 


Salutary Correctives 


These things we know—but these are 
excuses, and I am not offering them to 
you as such. But I am telling you that 
we recognize these evils, have already 
taken steps to correct many of them, and 
that we are engaged at this very mo- 
ment (and have been for some weeks) 
in a complete review of all the papers 
going through our offices, and why. 

We are not satisfied, any more than 
you are. But we do know that under 
Congressional law we have to do certain 
things, and up to now, under terrific 
pressure of every shifting war emphasis, 
the machine has suffered from growing 
pains. 


Getting the Answers 


We are now at the point where we can 
reexamine what we are doing and why. 
Obviously, we are going to do a better 
job of reexamination if you exporters 
will help us. We need a small working 
group who will take off their coats and, 
with one or two men assigned for just 
that in our office, get the answers to the 
following: 

1. What papers are demanded now of 
exporters? 

2. Why? 

3. How many papers can we dispense 
with? 

4. In those papers we keep, how many 
questions can we eliminate? 

It is a four-motor assignment. We 
received last week the pledge of the ex- 
port fraternity to help us; so we have 
appointed a committee of three practical 
exporters, and the men have accepted 
the assignment. 


Today's Vexing Problems 


There are two very vexing problems at 
present, aside from those mechanical 
irritations. One is shipping; the other 
is the question of licenses. 

On the shipping front: Official an- 
nouncement will be made very shortly of 
the centralization of BEW and WSA 
transportation functions in New York in 
the same building and, if possible, on the 
same floor, so that the papers automat- 
ically will be handled together at the 
shipping end; shipping will be coordi- 
nated so that all available space is filled; 
and mechanism will be worked out so 
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that WSA will be in a position to accept 
spot shipments even in the C and D ship- 
ping classification categories, rather than 
having any possible empty space sail for 
overseas. 

In addition, however, and after con- 
sultation with the trade, we are also 
about to announce a combined BEW 119 
and BEW 138 for all those commodities 
which either are ready to ship at the 
time license is applied for, or can be 
made ready to ship within 2 or 3 weeks. 
By “ready to ship” we mean actually in 
your warehouse or on your shelves. 

Following suggestions made by trans- 
portation experts of export houses, flexi- 
bility will be provided in this combina- 
tion license as to time, in case sudden 
shipping difficulties develop. Likewise, 
as soon as tried, ahd after further con- 
sultation with the trade, we shall extend 
this wherever possible, so that eventually 
we may be shipping 80 percent or more 
on this combined form, which is export 
license and shipping license in one. 


New Procedures Instituted 


On the export-license front, steps have 
already been taken which will restore to 
general license a group of commodities 
going to “K” group countries. This 
should cut down your paper work as well 
as ours. 

We shall issue shortly also a revised 
mechanical procedure which permits the 
grouping together of related commod- 
ities under one license application, even 
though the commodities may be under 
separate Schedule B numbers. This 
step, too, will reduce your paper work 
and ours. 

Parenthetically let me add that these 
procedures have been worked out with 
informal committees of the trade, who 
have been most helpful. Naturally, we 
expect these new procedures to find 
much greater favor with the trade in 
general, and we feel quite certain that 
they are at least geared into export 
thinking, for your own people have sat 
with us doing the job. 

You have also from time to time re- 
quested that we issue a definite list of 
products on which shipping licenses can- 
not be granted, and in that manner elim- 
inate a lot of applications automatically, 
if exporters know that licenses will not 
be granted on those given products. We 
have been working on such a list, not 
overlooking the fact that whatever prod- 
ucts are so listed are going to have many 
vocal sponsors among you. 

We shall work up this list rather care- 
fully and shall make sure that some 
flexibility is retained for emergency 
cases, cases of extreme urgency—al- 
though frankly, if such a list is issued, 
we shall have to be pretty hard-boiled 
about exceptions. Wedonot know when 
this will be done, but it is on the way. 


Ends Effectively Attained 


Finally, we come to the point that, in 
order to do the best possible job of meet- 
ing the established requirements of our 
friendly neighbors, we must see to it that 
the merchandise is manufactured and 
shipped. Let us say that we have a bet- 

(Continued on p. 33 ) 
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Its Wartime Foreign Trade 


By Mary C. Morr, Department of Commerce 


HARACTERISTIC OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC PROCEDURES of every 
nation taking part in today’s global war 
is the application of strict controls on 
export and import trade. Essentially 
similar in motivation, such controls vary 
today throughout the world in methods 
and administration—and a comparative 
study of such systems tends to facilitate 
the working of any given national set-up. 
The procedures followed in India—a 
land on which the spotlight of interest 
is often focussed—have, also, an ex- 
tremely practical bearing on present and 
future operations of many American for- 
eign traders. India’s economy is being 
altered appreciably by the impacts of 
the war; Indian business is undergoing 
significant modifications; varied mili- 
tary exigencies have compelled restric- 
tions; the presence of United Nations sol- 
diers and civilians is introducing new 
tastes and aptitudes—and all these fac- 
tors are tending to shape new demands 
and new trade currents for today and for 
the coming years. 

Thus the foreign-trade controls that 
the Indian Gove:nment now exercises 
have (for these and other reasons) an 
unquestioned pertinence. They will be 
outlined in succeeding paragraphs. 


Progressive Checks and Curbs 


Embargoes were placed on the export 
of specific war materials and essential 
products in India as early as August 
1939, and a licensing system to control 
the direction as well as the kind and 
quantity of exports was introduced for 
additional classes of goods soon after. 
Additions have been made to the lists of 
goods subject to control from time to 
time since. 

The purpose of the control is twofold: 
conservation of strategic and eSsential 
materials for Empire use, and prevention 
of their transfer to enemy countries 
through neutral channels. Direct ship- 
ment to enemy countries was of course 
automatically prohibited under’ the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. 

A further check on exports came in the 
form of an exchange regulation insti- 
tuted in July 1940. Under this regula- 
tion, the export of any goods—other than 
jute, jute manufactures, and rubber to 
the United States and its possessions, 
Switzerland, and the Philippines—was 
prohibited unless a declaration was fur- 
nished the Customs to the effect that for- 
eign exchange, representing the fair 


market value of the goods at the port of 
embarkation, had been or would be dis- 
posed of in a manner and within a period 
approved by the Reserve Bank of India. 
It was further required that exports to 
these areas be invoiced in United States 
dollars, Philippine pesos, or Swiss francs, 
respectively, according to the destination 
of the goods. 

In May 1941, this regulation was ap- 
plied to all goods and to an additional 
number of countries, including Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, various Central 
and South American countries, Portugal, 
Spain, and Japan. 


1942 Export Restrictions 


Control of exports, as well as of im- 
ports, was tightened in the first half of 
1942. A revised and extended list of 
goods subject to export control was 
issued in February, and a still further 
revision was published in April. The 


« 
oe 


April revision lists numerous chemicals 
metals and metal manufactures, textiles 
and other products for which no expor 
licenses will be issued, and about 100 cay. 
egories of goods for which licenses are 
required. Licenses are issued by the Rx. 
port Trade Controller or the Supply De. 
partment, according to the type of goods 
concerned. 

These revisions and additions were 
doubtless influenced by the loss of Ma. 
laya, the Netherlands Indies, and most 
of Burma, and reflect a decision to con. 
serve goods as much as possible. Since 
the establishment of the Middle East 
Supply Center at Cairo (to carry on ac- 
tivities similar to those of the Easterp 
Group Supply Council Center in India) it 
has apparently been the policy to make 
the countries in the Cairo vicinity less 
dependent on India’s exports. 

The result of this policy may materi- 
ally change India’s foreign-trade figures, 

(Continued on p. 34) 





Goods passing through this King George Dock at Calcutta, like the products entering and 
leaving every other Indian port, are subject now to strict controls 


————- SS nnd er 
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—TO MEXICO 


Documentation, and Consular and Customs Requirements 


By Racew M Sams, Department of Commerce 


Documents ' 


HE DOCUMENTS REQUIRED on 
© giipments to Mexico are: (1) The 
commercial invoice, (2) the bill of lad- 
ing, (3) a packing list (not required by 
Mexican law, but requested by most cus- 
toms brokers, for use in preparing the 
consular manifest and the import decla- 
ration), and (4) the consular manifest, 
in the case of shipments by land through 
porder customs ports. The shipper is 
concerned only with the first three, the 
consular manifest ordinarily being pre- 
pared by the shipper’s customs broker at 
the border. 


Commercial Invoices 


Eight copies of the commercial invoice 
are required on all shipments to Mexico, 
whether by land or water. In practice, 
an additional number of copies are often 
requested by customs brokers or for- 
warding agents who handle the reship- 
ment and customs clearance of the mer- 
chandise at the port of entry. Although 
not expressly required, it is preferable 
that the commercial invoice be made 
out in Spanish. 

The commercial invoice, prepared and 
dated, should be presented to the Mexi- 
can consul at the place of origin, the port 
of export, the border town adjacent to 
the Mexican customhouse of entry, or 
to any Mexican consul convenient to the 
shipper, so that the consul may note 
thereon the amount of the advance of 5 
percent of the net value of the goods 
deposited with him by the shipper. If 
this notation does not appear on the in- 
voice, the shipment is subject to fine, 
except in the instances noted in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

The advance consular deposit is not 
required on: (1) Direct shipments by 





1In practice, there have been no legal re- 
Sstrictions on the sale of foreign exchange in 
Mexico. Goods subject to allocation for ex- 
port from the United States must be covered 
by a certificate of necessity, issued to the 
Mexican importer by the Ministry of National 
Economy before importation will be per- 
mitted. 

Attention is called to the necessity for a 
license to export articles and materials from 
the United States, most of which require 
an individual license obtainable from the 
Office of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D. C 


water from a place where there is no 
Mexican consul, (2) imported merchan- 
dise valued at not more than 2 pesos, 
(3) imports by Federal, State, or Terri- 
torial Governments, (4) diplomatic ef- 
fects, (5) settler’s effects, (6) machinery 
installations imported under special 
Mexican regulations, (7) construction 
materials imported into specified locali- 
ties, (8) merchandise shipped to Mexi- 
can free ports, (9) materials, apparatus, 
machinery, equipment, and effects im- 
ported under special permit from the 
Ministry of Finance for the construction, 
establishment, and operation of general 
communications systems and means of 
transport; (10) imports by automobile 
assembly plants established in Mexico 
under special regulations, (11) agricul- 
tural seeds imported under special im- 
port permits, and (12) parcel-post pack- 
ages and other imports on which com- 
mercial invoices are not required. 


PROPER PROCEDURE 


After consular notation of the amount 
of the deposit, the commercial invoice 
should be forwarded by the shipper to his 
customs broker at the border port of 
entry, or to the consignee in Mexico, for 
use in connection with the customs clear- 
ance of the merchandise. The amount 
deposited with the consul should be 
billed against the Mexican consignee, 
since, in assessing the import duty on the 
goods at the time of clearance, the Mex- 
ican customs authorities deduct the 
amount of the advance deposit made by 
the shipper and refund to the Mexican 
consignee any excess over the amount 
of the import duties assessed on the 
goods, or return the full amount de- 
posited if the goods are duty-free. 

The Mexican customs law requires the 
shipper to sign the original commercial 
invoice in ink, by hand, but permits the 
remaining copies to be signed in fac- 
simile or by stamp. The law also re- 
quires the final consignee to certify on 
the original copy of the commercial in- 
voice, over his own signature or that of 
his legal representative, that the invoice 
includes the merchandise covered by the 
import declaration and that the values 
indicated therein are correct. To avoid 
delay in fulfillment of this requirement, 
the consignee may give a power of at- 
torney to his customs broker at the port 
of entry to sign the invoice for him. 


PRESCRIBED DATA 


Commercial invoices should be made 
out in the usual commercial terms, pref- 
erably in Spanish, and should contain 
the following prescribed data: The place 
of and the date on which the sale is made 
(on the original invoice, at least); the 
name of the final consignee, and of his 
broker, if any; the marks, numbers, kind, 
partial quantities, and total number of 
packages; the commercial description of 
the goods, showing in detail the kind, 
quantity, and value; and the signature 
of the seller. 

On shipments of automobile tires, the 
serial numbers of the tires are required 
to be shown on the corresponding com- 
mercial invoice, but when this cannot be 
done, the Mexican customs appraiser will 
list the numbers on the bill of lading. 

Commercial invoices are accepted by 
the Mexican customhouse of clearance, 
only provided that the date of issuance 
is prior to that on which the carrier of 
the goods arrives in the Mexican port 
of entry. The commercial invoice is 
purely a commercial document, but must 
show the prescribed data noted above. 
Although no established size of form is 
prescribed, it is well to note that com- 
mercial invoices having a maximum di- 
mension of 24 by 35 centimeters are sub- 
ject to a stamp tax of 50 eentavos, plus 
a surcharge of 10 percent, and invoices 
exceedings those dimensions require a 
stamp of 1 peso, plus the surcharge of 
10 percent. Stamps in appropriate 
amounts are affixed by the Mexican im- 
porter. 


Bills of Lading 


The bill of lading does not require con- 
sular legalization, but it should show 
clearly the marks, serial numbers, quan- 
tity and kind of packages, and weights, 
preferably in units of the metric (deci- 
mal) system. 

The bill of lading may be made out 
“to bearer,” “to a particular person 
named,” or “to order.” In the first in- 
stance, the bill of lading is accepted from 
the person who presents it. When made 
out to a particular person named, en- 
dorsement is not accepted, although the 
person expressly designated may negoti- 
ate the bill of lading by means of a power 
of attorney. A bill of lading made out 
simply “to a person or his order” or 
“to order’ must be endorsed by the per- 
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son to whose order it is drawn, or by the 
shipper, in the latter instance. In either 
case, the consignee is taken as the person 
designated in the last endorsement. 

Shipments to Mexico may be made 
either on a through bill of lading from 
certain points in the United States or 
on a local bill of lading to the border, to 
be reshipped to the customer in Mexico 
by a customs broker or forwarding agent 
at the point of entry. 

When goods are shipped on a through 
bill of lading, the original bill should be 
sent directly to the consignee, so that he 
may take possession of the goods on their 
arrival, and a signed copy, marked “For 
customhouse purposes only,” must be 
furnished the forwarding agent or broker 
at the border, who will attend to the cus- 
toms formalities at that point. When 
the goods are shipped on a local bill of 
lading to the border, the original must 
be sent to the customs broker or forward- 
ing agent in whose care the shipment is 
consigned. 

In actual practice, most merchandise 
shipped to Mexico by rail is sent on local 
bills of lading in care of a customs broker 
or forwarding agent in the border city, 
so that the broker or agent may, if nec- 
essary, revise or repack the shipment so 
that it will receive the most favorable 
Mexican customs treatment. The Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico maintain cus- 
toms agencies at various shipping points 
and advertise that they have facilities 
for the revision at the border of ship- 
ments made over their lines. Similarly, 
various steamship companies have facil- 
ities for furnishing through bills of lad- 
ing to interior points in Mexico, if the 
goods are shipped by way of certain Mex- 
ican ports. 

In the case of shipments of automo- 
bile tires, an extra copy of the bill of lad- 
ing should be presented, which will be 
returned to the importer with a notation 
of the serial numbers of the tires im- 
ported, to serve as proof of their legal 
importation. 


Packing List 


Although not required by Mexican law, 
a packing list, in triplicate,’ should be 
furnished the customs broker or forward- 
ing agent at the border, for use in pre- 
paring the consular manifest and import 
declaration (pedimento) and in revising 
and repacking the goods when it is neces- 
sary, to obtain the most favorable customs 
treatment. The packing list should show 
the gross, tare, and legal weights of each 
package (if that information is not em- 
bodied in the commercial invoice), the 
total number of packages, and the gross, 
tare, and legal weights of the entire ship- 
ment. Itis important that weights 
should be given accurately, particularly 
the conversion of pounds to kilograms 
when metric units are used. Approxima- 
tions may result in the assessment of 
fines. 


Consular Manifest 


An overland shipments of merchan- 
dise, a consular manifest, in triplicate, 


2 Additional copies of the packing list are 
sometimes requested by customs brokers at 
the border. 
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legalized by the Mexican consul nearest 
the customhouse of entry into Mexico is 
required. The manifest is prepared and 
signed by the customs broker or forward- 
ing agent at the border. It should con- 
tain the following prescribed data: The 
destination of the goods; the marks, 
countermarks, numbers, and total quan- 
tity of packages; the kind of packages 
(if the merchandise is shipped in bulk 
this fact should be stated, and each lot 
of the same kind of merchandise should 
be listed separately; these lots should be 
considered as units and declared as such 
in the space provided for the “quantity 
of packages”); the gross weight of the 
packages; a detailed commercial descrip- 
tion of the goods; the total number of 
packages, expressed in numbers and in 
writing; the place and date of issue; and 
the signature. 

A special form of manifest is required, 
the size being 22 by 33 centimeters plus 
a margin at the left. A fee of 8 Mexican 
pesos, or the equivalent in United States 
currency, is collected by the’ Mexican 
consul for legalizing the manifest. 


Sanitary, Other Certificates 


Sanitary certificates issued by appro- 
priate officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture or, in some cases, 
by competent State or municipal health 
authorities, are required on shipments 
of livestock, animal products, seeds, 
Plants, and plant products. Shipments 
of goods containing, or stuffed with, cot- 
ton or cotton fiber must be accompanied 
by sanitary certificates, Federal or State, 
specifying that the cotton was grown in 
a region where the pink bollworm does 
not exist. 

Sanitary certificates, in quadruplicate, 
should be presented to the Mexican con- 
sul for legalization and should accom- 
pany the other prescribed shipping and 
consular documents. 


Correction of Documents 


Corrections to prescribed documents 
that require consular legalization neces- 
Sitate similar legalization by Mexican 
consuls. Such corrections, to be valid, 
must conform to the requirements of the 
original documents, and both the docu- 
ments and the corrections must bear 
dates prior to that on which the carrier 
of the goods arrives at the Mexican port 
of entry. 


Air-Express Shipments 


Merchandise may be sent to Mexico by 
air express, with little or no bother to 
the sender. Goods sent by air express 
should be prepared for shipment as or- 
dinary express packages. The careful 
handling accorded by air-express com- 
panies eliminates the need for heavy ex- 
terior packing. When the package is 
delivered to the company, the sender 
should furnish a full description of the 
goods and their value, and should sign 
the airway bill. The company does the 
rest. 

Goods sent by air express are usually 
accorded preferred customs clearance in 
Mexico. 
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Four copies of the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration are required on ail-exprege 
shipments. 


Shipper’s Export Declaration 


In addition to the Mexican documep. 
tary requirements, all export shipments 
by freight must be accompanied by the 
United States Shipper’s Export Declara. 
tion (Commerce Form 7525-V). Mer. 
chandise exported by mail for commer. 
cial purposes, when valued at $25 or 
more, must also be covered by the Postg} 
Export Declaration. 

The declaration generally should be 
prepared in triplicate, and it is also ad- 
visable for the shipper to retain gq Copy 
for his files. For air-express shipments 
the declaration should be prepared jn 
quadruplicate. 

Export declaration forms may be pur- 
chased for 30 cents per 10 copies, or in 
smaller quantities if desired, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D, ¢. 
or from United States collectors of cys. 
toms or their agencies. They may be 
printed by private concerns, provided 
they conform to the official form in size, 
wording, color, and arrangement, 


Consular Fees 


Fees for the consular legalization of 
prescribed documents are as follows, the 
conversion to United States currency 
being made at a rate fixed monthly by 
the Mexican Treasury Department (re. 
cent rate about 5 pesos to $1): Consular 
manifest (on land shipments), 8 pesos; 
sanitary certificates, 20 pesos; correction 
of documents, 8 pesos. 

Shippers to Mexico are required to de- 
posit 5 percent of the net value of the 
goods with the Mexican consul at the 
Place of origin, the port of export, the 
border city adjacent to the Mexican cus- 
tomhouse of entry, or at any place con- 
venient to the shipper. The amount of 
this advance consular deposit should be 
charged by the shipper to the Mexican 
importer or consignee, since that amount 
is deducted from the import duties as- 
sessed against the goods in the Mexican 
customhouse of entry and any excess is 
returned to the consignee. If the goods 
are duty-free, the entire amount of the 
advance consular deposit is refunded to 
the consignee in Mexico.’ 


Labeling, Packing, Marking 


Labeling of Goods.—The metric system 
is the only system legalized for use in 
Mexico. Before goods can be sold, there- 
fore, the labels must show the net Weight 
or contents in metric units, all reference 
to units of other systems being oblit- 
erated. Although this is the present re- 
quirement at the time of sale, it has 
not yet been applied to the labeling of 
merchandise at the time of importation. 

In connection with the requirement for 
the registration of packaged foods and 
beverages, that is, foods and beverages in 
closed packages or containers and those 


*For a list of exemptions from the advance 
consular deposit, see above, under Commer 
cial Invoices. 
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which lay claim to therapeutic properties, 
whether they are packaged or not, the 
e and address of the Mexican im- 
rter or distributor must be shown on 
the Jabel before the goods may be sold 
or offered for sale. This labeling re- 
quirement is not enforced at the time 
of importation, but if not shown in the 
original label, that information must be 
added by means of a sticker applied by 
the Mexican importer or his representa- 
tive after the goods have passed through 
the Mexican customs and before they are 
placed on sale in Mexico. 

Imported goods having trade-marks 
registered in Mexico, in order to be fully 
protected, should bear the words “Marca 
registrada,” and the trade-mark and lo- 
cation of the factory, including the name 
of the country of manufacture (e. &., 
“‘Partford, Conn., U. S. A.”). This in- 
formation may be placed on the wrapper, 
if the article is too small to accommo- 
date it. This labeling is necessary, how- 
ever, only when full protection for prod- 
ucts registered under the Mexican Trade- 
Mark Law is desired. 

Packing.—As a general rule, exporters 
to Mexico should be careful to follow 
their customers’ instructions with refer- 
ence to the packing, marking, and rout- 
ing of shipments. Most imported goods 
are dutiable in Mexico by weight—net, 
legal, or gross. In declaring the goods in 
the prescribed documents, therefore, it 
ig most important that these weights 
should be accurately given, since errors 
may result in the assessment of a fine. 

For Mexican customs purposes, weights 
are defined as follows: Net weight—the 
actual weight of the merchandise with- 
out wrappings or containers. Legal 
weight—includes the weight of the mer- 
chandise, together with that of the usual 
or ordinary container or wrapper in 
which the goods are packed inside the 
outer packing case. Cross bars or cleats 
used to brace merchandise within the 
outer packing case, and loose straw 
shavings, waste paper, and the like, used 
to hold the goods firmly within the outer 
packing case, are excluded from the legal 
weight. Gross weight—includes’ the 
weight of the merchandise and all wrap- 
pings and containers. 

For the time being, packaging in met- 
ric-unit containers is not required. 

If each kind of merchandise and its 
weight are declared separately in the 
prescribed documents, no penalty is im- 
posed for mixed packing. 

Marking.—-Packages may be marked 
with either stencil or brush. The gross, 
legal, and net weights should be given in 
kilograms or factors or multiples thereof, 
and all reference to units of other than 
the metric system should be deleted. 

Each package should bear the con- 
signee’s shipping marks and should be 
numbered consecutively. Lot shipments 
comprising a number of packages may be 
given identical marks, but each package 
in the lot should be numbered separately, 
as “XR-1/1,000—1,000 bags of flour”; 
“XR-2/1000-—1,000 bags of flour.” 

All markings on packages comprising 
& Shipment should conform exactly to 
those listed in the consular manifest, 
otherwise a fine of from 1 to 50 pesos per 
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package may be assessed. All other 
marks on shipping cases should be oblit- 
erated. Packages should bear no marks 
which are not indicated in the consular 
manifest or which might lead to con- 
fusion in identifying the merchandise in 
the customhouse. Customs brokers at 
the port of entry into Mexico, in pre- 
paring the consular manifest, follow the 
policy of carefully revising the shipment, 
seeing that the shipping marks are 
clearly given in the manifest, obliterat- 
ing marks on cases which may lead to 
confusion, and, if necessary, repacking 
the goods in order to obtain the most 
advantageous Mexican customs treat- 
ment. 


Shipping by Mail 


Parcel Post.—Packages weighing up to 
44 pounds may be sent to Mexico by 
parcel post. In size, parcels may be 4 
feet in length, provided that: Those over 
42 and not over 44 inches in length do 
not exceed 24 inches in girth, parcels 
over 44 and not over 46 inches in length 
do not exceed 20 inches in girth, and 
those over 46 and up to 48 inches in 
length do not exceed 16 inches in girth. 
Parcels that are 314 feet or less in length 
must not exceed 6 feet in length and 
girth combined. 

Parcels may be registered and must be 
sealed. They cannot be insured. 

A package sent to Mexico by parcel 
post should bear an inscription on the 
wrapper or the envelope stating that it 
can be opened for customs inspection at 
destination. Without this notation, a 
fine of double the import duties is 
assessed. 

Commercial invoices are required on 
parcel-post packages and a customs dec- 
laration tag (Postal Form 2966, obtain- 
able at local post offices) should be at- 
tached. 

A surtax of 10 percent of the regular 
import duty is assessed on parcel-post 
packages, except those entering Mexican 
Free Zones. 

Letter Mail.—Dutiable articles may be 
sent to Mexico in the letter mail, pro- 
vided the prescribed form of green label 
(Postal Form 2976), furnished by the 
post office, is attached to the letter or 
package and a customs declaration or a 
commercial invoice accompanies it. 
The letter rate is 3 cents an ounce or 
fraction, and the weight limit is 4 
pounds, 6 ounces. Parcels sent in this 
Way may be 36 inches in length, breadth, 
and thickness combined, with the great- 
est length not exceeding 24 inches. 
When sent in the form of a roll, the 
length (the maximum of which is 32 
inches) plus twice the diameter is limited 
to 40 inches. 

A parcel sent to Mexico by letter mail 
should bear an inscription on the 
wrapper or the envelope stating that it 
can be opened for customs inspection at 
destination. Without this notation, a 
fine of double the import duties is 
assessed. 


Samples 


When Sent.—Samples must be covered 
by a commercial invoice and a signed 
statement called a “nota de muestras” 
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(list of samples). If the samples are 
shipped through a border port of entry 
into Mexico, they should also be accom- 
panied by a consular manifest, as is re- 
quired for freight shipments. Failure to 
supply the list of samples or the manifest 
may result in the assesment of a fine of 
from 1 to 100 pesos per package. 

Samples without salable value may be 
sent to Mexico by sample post at special 
rates. They must be bona fide trade 
samples and must be packed in such 
a manner as to facilitate customs in- 
spection. Packages so sent should not 
weigh more than 18 ounces nor exceed 
the measurements prescribed for letter 
mail. (See above.) 

Samples obviously of no commercial 
value are admitted free of duty into 
Mexico. Samples that are considered 
salable are subject to duty at the regu- 
lar rates applying to ordinary commer- 
cial shipments. Marketable samples 
may often be so mutilated as to be ren- 
dered unSalable and thus entitled to 
duty-free entry. Samples of cloth must 
not be over 20 centimeters long, so as 
to be admitted free of duty. Samples of 
jewelry are always subject to duty. 

When Carried.—Samples of jewelry are 
always dutiable. Whether or not they 
are later reexported. Samples of value, 
except jewelry, are admitted under bond 
for reexportation within 1 year, subject 
to an extension for another year upon 
approval by the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance. 


Advance Rulings 


The Mexican Customs Law authorizes 
the Direction General of Customs (Di- 
reccion General de Aduanas) to furnish 
information, in advance of shipment, 
concerning the customs classification of 
goods for which no provision has been 
made in the Mexican import tariff. For 
this purpose, at least two samples of each 
product are required, together with de- 
tailed specifications, component materi- 
als, and the uses for which it is intended. 
A separate application is necessary for 
each product. 

It is advisable to undertake to obtain 
advance rulings on customs classifica- 
tions through a Mexican importer or dis- 
tributor who, being on the ground, can 
give the matter his personal attention. 
These rulings can also be obtained 
through the assistance of the American 
Consulate General or the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché in Mexico 
City. It is advisable in these instances 
to make special arrangements by corres- 
pondence with these offices before send- 
ing the samples and the other prescribed 
data. 


Transit Shipments 


Merchandise passing through Mexico 
by land en route to a third country is 
subject upon entry to the same regula- 
tions as goods imported into Mexico, and 
goods leaving Mexican territory are sub- 
ject to the usual export regulations. 

Air-express shipments in transit over 
Mexico should be covered by a manifest, 
in quadruplicate, on a prescribed form. 
Such goods are examined at the port of 

(Continued on p. 36) 














Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Congress adjourned on September 30 
without having passed any of the tax 
bills it had under consideration—includ- 
ing one for higher personal income 
taxes, an excess-profits tax, a flexible 
export tax, and a special tax on petro- 
leum companies—thus leaving unsolved 
many of the Government’s problems in 
connection with the nation’s finances. 


FORMATION OF A NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL PROPOSED 


In addition to a memorandum ad- 
dressed to the President and the Con- 
gress, by the Argentine Chamber of Com- 
merce, proposing the formation of a 
National Economic Council on which pri- 
vate entities as well as Government 
would be represented to study current 
economic, financial, and social problems, 
the press gave widespread publicity and 
editorial comment to a meeting of more 
than 1,000 representatives of finance, 
agriculture, commerce, and industry. 

Preceded by a comprehensively or- 
ganized campaign of public meetings, 
radio broadcasts, and press displays, the 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the newly formed Economic Defense 
Committee, which includes the heads of 
the foremost productive organizations in 
the country. It was announced as tak- 
ing place “in defense of Argentina’s 
productive economy against (a) the ex- 
cessive taxation which the Government 
proposes to levy on it, and (b) the pro- 
gressive expansion of bureaucratic pro- 
cedure and increasing State intervention 
in all branches of private-enterprise 
production.” 

The meeting clearly was timed to defer 
Congressional action on the various offi- 
cial tax measures when approaching ad- 
journment, at which time the Govern- 
ment was believed to be pressing for 
approval of the measures. Congress 
did, however, vote the 1942 budget dur- 
ing the closing days of Congress, and 
legislative sanction also was provided 
to extend this budget for 1943, pending 
the adoption of a budget for that year. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND SPAIN 


On September 5 a modus vivendi be- 
tween Argentina and Spain was signed in 
Buenos Aires providing for an exchange 
of commercial products. Of chief im- 
portance, Argentina undertakes to ship 
within 18 months 1,000,000 tons of wheat 
and 3,500 tons of tobacco, in return for 
30,000 tons of iron and steel products, 
the eventual delivery of two 9,000-ton 
merchant vessels, a destroyer, and the 
provision of tankers to Argentina for the 
transport of petroleum. Provision is 
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made for the consolidation of all credits, 
including those outstanding from pur- 
chase agreements. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Published statistics for August disclose 
a sharp slump in foreign trade after an 
encouraging reaction during the preced- 
ing month. Both import and export vol- 
ume figures reached strikingly low points. 
There was, however, an export trade bal- 
ance during August, but a favorable 
trade balance has become a factor of 
lessening importance, in view of the diffi- 
culties of importing foreign products and 
also of transferring funds held abroad. 

The ocean-shipping movement like- 
wise struck a new low in August, ship 
arrivals at Argentine ports representing 
decreases in a year’s time of 30 percent 
in the number of vessels cleared and 50 
percent in their total tonnage. For the 
first 8 months of the year, tonnage fig- 
ures have shown a decline of 1,000,000 
tons from the level recorded in the first 
8 months of 1941, and nearly 3,000,000 
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U’. S. Machinery Abroad 


Our cover picture this week (a 
scene photographed by William 
LaVarre) shows one very small 
aspect of the United States equip- 
ment installed in a celebrated cop- 
per-mining property in the Andes 
Mountains of Peru. It is typical 
of the American machinery in a 
great many highly important in- 
stallations abroad which have 
vastly augmented the output of 
needed products in the countries 
where they are located. 

Today, with the enormous war- 
born demand for raw materials of 
countless varied kinds, the pres- 
ence of such machinery, and the 
availability of other similar ma- 
chinery now needed, constitutes a 
factor of much significance in the 
successful prosecution of the war 
by the United Nations. 
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tons under the total for the correspong. 
ing period in 1940. 

Weather conditions in September wer, 
generally unfavorable to sown cropg 
there being a marked absence of rains 
In certain sections of the country ther 
was a lack of pastures for grazing cattle 
Grain markets remained stagnant. Ry. 
port cattle prices were unchanged, Sheep 
prices slumped as a result of unusually 
heavy market entries, and the hog may. 
ket was stronger and prices were higher. 
The wool market reacted encouragingly 
to increased demand from the Uniteg 
States and, to a lesser degree, from Swe. 
den. Volume of sales of salt hides de. 
clined as a result of continued reduction 
of animal slaughtering. Dry-hide de. 
mand remained keen. 

Wholesale prices continued to move 
upward during August and the employ. 
ment index declined slightly, while the 
index for wages paid increased appre. 
ciably compared with the preecding 
month. The clearing-house movement 
in September was lower than in August, 
and business failures were sharply 
higher in value, owing to one large-scale 
failure during the month. Building 
construction in the Federal Capita] 
showed an appreciable increase during 
July, owing to seasonal factors. The 
country’s petroleum production for the 
first half of 1942 increased by about 76 
percent over the relative period of last 
year. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Although the absence of spring rains 
continued to cause considerable crop 
damage, the condition of wheat crops 
was considered to be fair to good, and 
of linseed crops good. Except in por- 
tions of the Provinces of Buenos Aires 
and San Luis and the Territory of La 
Pampa, where large numbers of cattle 
had to be moved, owing to lack of pas- 
tures, the fat condition of livestock was 
normal for this time of year. The clear 
weather during the month was espe- 
cially beneficial for fruit crops. 

The second official forecast of the 
areas planted to grains for the 1942-43 
harvest estimated 12,096,000 hectares. 
This is an over-all reduction of 1,287,000 
hectares, or 9.6 percent, from total sow- 
ings of the preceding year, based as 
follows (in hectares): Wheat reduced by 
800,000, to 6,500,000; linseed, by 260,000, 
to 2,470,000; oats, by 76,000 to 1,348,000; 
barley by 48,000, to 750,000; rye, by 
100,000, to 977,000; and _ birdseed, by 
3,000, to 51,000. 

The second official estimate of the out- 
put of the 1941-42 tobacco crop was 
placed at 14,847,000 kilograms, or 641, 
000 kilograms greater than the first esti- 
mate. Plantings totaled 17,183 hectares, 
of which 14,334 were harvested. 

The net potato crop for 1941-42, ac- 


cording to the third official estimate, is 
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expected to reach 1,362,000 tons, repre- 
gating @ yield of 229,000 tons or 32.1 per- 
cent more than in last season. The area 
ted to potatoes was 237,000 hectares, 
of which 215,500 were cropped. The 
rospective supply of potatoes is reported 
be amply sufficient to meet all domes- 
ic requirements until such time as the 
new crop from the northern producing 
gnes is brought in. Exports of 115,500 
pags of potatoes to Uruguay have been 
guthorized, bringing the total in this 
respect to 220,000 bags. 

The favorable wheat-crop prospects 
from Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States, were reflected in the Ar- 

entine grain market, exports being 225,- 
900 tons under the corresponding posi- 
tion in 1941. Sales to Great Britain 
were small, and sales to Brazil, Peru, and 
Chile were moderately good. Small lots 
were sold during the month to Sweden. 

Stocks of corn from the 1941-42 crop in 
the country were reported to amount to 
9,000,000 tons, of which not more than 
2,000,000 tons are calculated for local 
feed consumption. The Government is 
expected to permit corn bought in the 
open market to be exported by charging 
an export premium of 2 pesos per 100 
kilograms, inasmuch as the Grain Board 
had only small quantities on hand— 
probably not more than 1,000,000 tons. 
Most sellers to the Board had already re- 
purchased their produce, accepting the 
grant of about 1.40 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. 

Stocks of linseed in the country were 
estimated at 1,700,000 tons, and the new 
crop in the north will be harvested by the 
end of November under satisfactory con- 
ditions indicating prospective total stocks 
of more than 3,000,000 tons. Exports 
continued depressed in September, trade 
reports indicating that not more than 
22,000 tons were shipped, with Chile tak- 
ing small quantities. 

Sales of sunflower seed were reported 
as difficult and the oil market as even 
weaker. There are more than 240,000 
tons of sunflower seed in stock, most of 
which is held by the Grain Board. Over- 
sea demand is entirely lacking. Small 
offerings of oats were taken by the Ar- 
gentine Army. Stocks of barley, much of 
which is being used by cattle breeders for 
fodder, are small and exports negligible. 

Reports indicated that the London ne- 
gotiations concerning the Argentine- 
British meat contract for the fourth year 
of war were progressing satisfactorily; 
the terms of the previous contract which 
expired on September 30 were extended 
provisionally for 3 months, pending the 
signing of the new agreement. It is ex- 
pected that the new contract will differ 
slightly from the previous contract as it 
will not only include purchases of meat 
to be exported to Great Britain, but also 
purchases to be made by the United 
States Government, the joint purchases 
constituting Argentina’s total exportable 
surplus. Reports further indicate that 
the Argentine Government was pressing 
for immediate establishment of prices, 
but that the British Government desired 
that they be established at a later date. 

The wool market showed favorable re- 
action to demand from United States 
mills in all types of fine scoured wools. 
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Prices increased about 5 percent for 
Merinos and fine crossbreds. Sweden 
appears to be buying increased quanti- 
ties of fine wools. Wool sales effected 
during August in the central produce 
market and in private warehouses in 
Buenos Aires and Avellaneda totaled 
4,148,274 kilograms, with proceeds 
amounting to 5,691,398 pesos. During 
the preceding month, sales totaled 4,- 
299,578 kilograms, to a total value of 
5,814,248 pesos. Sales recorded during 
August, a year ago, amounted to l,- 
539,223 kilograms and averaged 10.70 
pesos per 10 kilograms. 

The continued reduction of anima) 
slaughtering resulted in a further de- 
cline in the sales volume of salt hides, 
but demand was strong and favored 
sellers. Dry hides were in demand, and 
prices for “Americanos” advanced 6 per- 
cent to reach the highest level in months. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Reports from retail circles indicated 
that business suffered considerably as a 
result of disturbing developments which 
contributed to an unsettled general eco- 
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nomic situation in September. There 
was a serious 2-weeks strike by the 
owners of hundreds of small autobusses, 
forming so important a part of the 
Buenos Aires transportation system, 
against exportation measures granted in 
favor of the Buenos Aires Transport 
Corporation, and, although at one time 
this threatened to turn into a general 
strike, Government mediation averted 
this, pending further negotiations. Sev- 
eral token strikes also took place among 
railway employees in protest against the 
revision by Congress of the railway 
pension-fund organization, which is 
motivated by depletion of the fund. 

The upward trend in wholesale prices 
continued through August, according to 
the monthly publication of the Central 
Bank. The general wholesale price in- 
dex (1926=100) increased to 193.6 from 
191.1 for the preceding month, 153.3 for 
August of last year, and an average of 
145.1 for the year 1941. The average for 
pre-war 1939 was 108.2. For the first 8 
months of this year, the index was 184.3, 
compared with 135.3 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. 





which everything else is built. 
| source of power. 


Keen Comments on World Economy Today 


{Twenty-sixth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches} 
Industrial Considerations Paramount in World War II 


| 

| At the next peace conference we may try again to establish permanent peace— 
| though I think we have all come to doubt the wisdom of such an attempt. But 
| we certainly cannot and will not shirk the solution of the basic political and social 
issues of the industrial system. The reality of this war—not to mention the reality 
| of the post-war period—will make it impossible. 

Today the industrial machines of war are autonomous and the center around 
The infantryman has largely become a subsidiary 
The social power relationship between a pilot and the crew of 
a bomber plane or between the commander of a tank and his men is the same as 
that between a foreman and the gang on the assembly line. 
upon a hierarchy of skills and functions as upon a hierarchy of command. 


It is based as much 





The social difficulties in every army today, the inability to maintain the old 
forms of discipline, the old system of promotion, and the old ranking according 
to seniority instead of industrial skill are expressions of the fact that the old pre- 
industrial society of the army is inadequate to organize and to master the new 
industrial social reality * * *. 

In the society of tomorrow the old social forms of a preindustrial age will 
have to give way to new forms of an industrial society. 

Every historian knows that the necessity to organize their armies on the new 
social pattern of the French armies forced Prussia and Austria during the Napo- 
leonic Wars to accept the basic social principles of the French Revolution. The 
historian of tomorrow will see that it was the need to organize our war effort on 
the basis of the industrial system which will have forced our generation to adopt 
an industrial society. It is the privilege and the responsibility of our generation 
to decide on what principles this society is to be based * * *., 

War is a fact—one of the most important and undeniable facts, but still nothing 
but a fact. And facts in themselves are meaningless, create nothing, and solve 
nothing. They just exist. Whether they acquire meaning and, if so, what; 
whether they create or destroy; whether they solve anything and how—that depends 
on what we do with them. 

(From “The Future of Industrial Man: A Conservative Approach,” by Peter F. 
Drucker. Publishers: The John Day Company, New York City. This is the first 
of three excerpts from this notable—though distinctly controversial—new book 
that will be published, in consecutive weeks, in Foreign Commerce W eekly.) 
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An exceptionally large commercial 
failure in Santa Fe, amounting to ap- 
proximately 7,000,C00 pesos, brought the 
total liabilities involved in bankruptcy 
cases and out-of-court settlements in 
September to 11,199,510 pesos, compared 
with 5,802,170 pesos for September of last 
year. The total value of such failures 
during August 1942 was only 2,171,201 
pesos. Total liabilities for the first 9 
months of 1942 amounted to 38,533,300 
pesos; the comparative figure for last 
year was 38,900,829 pesos. 

The employment index for August 
(1937=100) registered 126.8 as against 
127.6 for July. For the first 8 months of 
this year the index was 124.6, against 
111.8 for the relative period of 1940. The 
index for wages for September reached 
145.8, compared with 142.8 for July. For 
the first 8 months of the year, the wages 
index was 136.2 or a 20.3 percent increase 
over the 113.2 index for the correspond- 
ing 8 months in 1940. 

It was announced on September 23 that 
gasoline distribution control throughout 
the country was to become effective Oc- 
tober 6. This is actually the first case in 
which rationing by the coupon system 
has been imposed in Argentina; various 








Present and Potential Im- | 
portance of Air Freight | 


Portents and promises to world | 
trade are seen in the air-freight | 
service being developed between | 
the United States and the nations | 
helping it to fight this war. For | 
some time it has been known that 
Army and Navy ferry planes have | 
been speeding war goods to far- | 
distributed outposts; they are also | 
bringing back equally vital raw 
materials without loss. 

Block mica has been flown in 
from India. Planes returned with 
$475,000 worth of platinum from 
the Persian Gulf and with tanta- 
| lite, beryl ore, quartz crystals, in- 
| dustrial diamonds, and mica from 
| South Africa. Crude rubber has 
| been air-freighted from Brazil, 


| balsa wood from Central America; 
| 20 tons of rubber seeds were fer- 
| ried from Liberia to the Western | 
| Hemisphere. 
Tonnages involved are some- 
| times tremendous—for air freight. 
| In 8 weeks, 32 tons of bristles fo 
| the Navy, 70 tons of silk for para- 
| chutes, 47 tons of tin, and 70 tons 
| of tungsten were moved from | 
| China to India. Later 98 tons of | 
| tungsten were flown out in 10 days. 
One of the most striking uses for 
| planes was the dispatch of beetles 
| from the Fiji Islands to Honduras 
to check a root weevil attacking 
| hemp growing on an experimental 
plantation. 

Several governmental depart- 
ments are cooperating in making 
a success of this new quick-trans- 
port system. 








——$———— 
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quotas have been assigned according to 
the type of automobile, and other 
factors. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In contrast to the favorable trade re- 
action of the preceding month, published 
import volume during August amounted 
to 268,738 tons, a decline of 26 percent 
under the total of the preceding month 
and 46 percent under that of August 
1941, and reached a new monthly low. 
August export volume was 376,239 tons, 
a decrease of 29.1 percent under the ton- 
nage of the preceding month, and 27.3 
percent under that of August 1941. It 
was also 2706 percent below the monthly 
average of 1941. According to published 
invoice values, imports amounted to 
101,902,924 pesos, and exports, based on 
market values, reached 133,578,841 pesos, 
against corresponding totals of 102,875,- 
143 pesos for imports and 180,213,010 
pesos for exports in July 1942. 

For the first 8 months of this year, pub- 
lished import volume amounted to 3,- 
220,321 tons or 22.5 percent under the 
corresponding total in 1941, and the low- 
est volume for any like period in the last 
decade. Export volume of 3,666,332 tons 
was 13.1 percent under last year’s cor- 
responding figure; this total likewise is 
the lowest figure for any corresponding 
period in the last 10 years. On the other 
hand, import values during the 1942 8- 
month period amounted to 896,467,931 
pesos, and exports totaled 1,206,219,620 
pesos, leaving an export surplus of 309,- 
751,689 pesos. The value of imports in 
the 1942 8-month period was 22.1 percent 
higher than that of the corresponding 
period in 1941, and export values rose by 
24.2 percent. 

Customs and port revenues for the first 
8 months of 1942 amounted to 139,135,- 
920 pesos, as against 129,828,267 pesos 
for the corresponding period in 1941. 
The bulk of this increase represents im- 
port duties collected which advanced 7.6 
percent to a total of 117,612,840 pesos. 
August 1942, however, marked the third 
successive month in which import-duty 
collections were lower than for the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury Bill Tenders in September 
1942.—The Central Bank issued Treas- 
ury Bills during September to the 
amount of 50,325,000 pesos. The first of 
the fortnightly tenders called for the 
unusually low total of 20,000,000 pesos 
and resulted in bids amounting to 28,- 
525,000 pesos, of which the Bank ac- 
cepted 20,175,000 pesos at interest rates 
varying from 0.71 percent for 44 days 
to 2.23 percent for 365 days. The second 
tender covered bills totaling 30,000,000 
pesos. Bids resulted in an amount of 
34,100,000 pesos, of which the Bank ac- 
cepted 30,150,000 pesos at rates about 
equal to those of the previous tender. 

Central Bank Report.—The September 
15 statement of the Central Bank re- 
flected an improved position, compared 
with that of August 15. The ratio of 
gold and foreign exchange to notes in 
circulation rose from 114.23 to 116.27 
percent, and the ratio to notes in circu- 
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lation and sight liabilities rose from 75.72 
to 78.07 percent. The holdings of gold 
in the country remained practically un. 
changed at 1,074,757,000 pesos, but hold. 
ings of gold and foreign exchange abroad 
rose by 44,669,000 pesos to a total of 
661,876,000 pesos. The total of notes 
in circulation increased by 12,324,000 
pesos to 1,493,561,000 pesos. 

Government Revenues.—Government 
revenue during August 1942 totaled 
81,619,000 pesos, or approximately 35,- 
000,000 pesos less than that of the pre- 
ceding month, the difference being due 
almost entirely to the fact that income- 
tax payments were made in July. 

Total revenue for the first 8 months 
of 1942 totaled 694,244,000 pesos, or ap- 
proximately 71,000,000 pesos more than 
the 623,237,000 pesos total for the cor- 
responding 8 months of 1941. This in- 
crease was due chiefly to larger receipts 
from income taxes and import duties, 
There were also, however, increases in 
the collections of internal-revenue taxes, 
stamp taxes, business licenses, inherit- 
ance taxes, and lottery receipts. 

Budget for 1942.—During the closing 
days of the congressional sessions, it 
was voted to approve the 1942 budget 
proposals and, also, with certain down- 
ward modifications, to prorogue the 1942 
budget figures to serve for 1943, pending 
the official approval of a budget for that 
year. The 1942 budget now calls for ex- 
penditures totaling 2,015,129,000 pesos, of 
which 1,221,307,000 pesos, after providing 
for economies of 50,000,000 pesos, will be 
met out of general revenue; 286,858,000 
pesos will be covered by the issuance 
of bonds, and 506,964,000 pesos will come 
from the profits of semiofficial institu- 
tions. 

The modifications of the 1942 budget, 
which will serve temporarily for 1943, 
bring the expenditures to be met out of 
general revenue down to 1,204,344,000 
pesos; the amount to be covered by the 
issuance of bonds has been increased by 
1,500,000 pesos to a total of 288,358,000 
pesos, and the receipts from profits of 
semiofficial institutions remain at 506, 
963,000 pesos, thus fixing the total ex- 
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penditures in question at 1,999,667,000 


0s. 
Pe eekly Auctions of Exchange Dis- 
continued.—Effective September 30, the 
Central Bank discontinued the weekly 
auctions of exchange in the auction mar- 
ket, and announced that applicants for 
this type of exchange must, in future, 
present their bids daily, based on the av- 
erage rate accepted as a result of the 
previous auction. A new auction will take 
place only when one is deemed necessary. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Paper for Bag Manufacture: Import 
Duty Concession Extended in Scope.— 
Paper of special type used in the manu- 
facture of large paper bags may now be 
imported free of duty by all firms which 
are engaged in the processing and pack- 
ing of Argentine agricultural products, 
according to a decree dated August 7, 
1942, and published in the August issue 
of the Boletin de la Direccién General de 
Aduanas. Heretofore, only bag manu- 
facturers were accorded this concession. 
This is one of the many measures ef- 
fected during the last few months to re- 
lieve the bag shortage in the country. 

Quebracho Extract: Exportation in 
Double Bags Prohibited.—Exportation of 
quebracho extract packed in double bags 
has been prohibited in Argentina, ac- 
cording to a decree dated June 30, 1942, 
and published in the August issue of the 
Boletin de la Direcci6n General de Adu- 
anas. Henceforth, quebracho extract for 
export must be packed in bags weighing 
16 ounces, and no inner bag will be per- 


mitted. : 
Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Potash, Caustic Soda, Various Ferti- 
lizers, and Calcium Carbide: Use of 
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New OPA Rulings on Export Prices 


Declaring “it is a fundamental policy of the Office of Price Administration 
that compensation should be allowed for export functions actually per- 
formed,” the Office has just laid down two rules to guide the export trade 
in the application of this policy: 

1. When the sale is the traditional direct export, the exporter is permitted 
by the Revised Maximum Export Price Regulation to include in his price 
an amount to cover expenses actually incurred by him on the specific export, 
as well as a premium to cover general export overhead and export profit 
margin customary in his trade during the base period. 

2. When the sale is made to a procurement agency of the United States of 
commodities intended for shipment abroad by that agency or by the Lend- 
Lease Administration, the matter is to be handled under the individual 
commodity price regulations and the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
A study of the present individual regulations now is being made to determine 
whether the maximum prices established by them are adequate to cover 
export expenses incurred in connection with such sales. Special provisions 
will be written into those regulations which are found to make an inadequate 
provision at the present. 

Among the specific export expenses for which compensation is to be al- 
towed on sales to procurement agencies of the United States of commodities 
intended for shipment abroad, if present ceilings are inadequate, are extra 
packaging and extra transportation, demurrage and storage, and selling 
servicing costs actually incurred. 

These points are contained in an OPA statement which asserts: 

“Sales to procurement agencies of the United States of commodities in- 
tended for shipment abroad or by the Lend-Lease Administration often in- 
volve export functions. The OPA ruling of June 16 has caused some 
misunderstanding. OPA now affirms that these sales are destined for 
export; that export functions are frequently performed; and that compen- 
sation is to be allowed for the performance of these functions. Such sales, 
however, are not subject to the Maximum Export Price Regulation. These 
sales are covered by ceiling prices different from those applicable to sales 
made directly to foreign buyers through the usual private export channels.” 
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Substitutes for Tin Plate Required for 
Packing.—Potash, caustic soda, various 
fertilizers, and calcium carbide have 
been added to the list of products for 
which substitutes for tin plate must be 
used for packing under an order (No. 
288), issued by the Brazilian Commis- 
sion for the Defense of National Econ- 
omy dated July 11, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 
Under this order 50 percent of the pro- 
duction of these products must be packed 
in substitutes for tin plate, such as wood, 
plain and impermeable paper, cello- 
phane, glass, china, and other pottery 
and plastic materials. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, for notice of requirement of 
use of substitutes for tin plate for packing 
specified products.] 


Edible Oils: Use of Substitutes for Tin 
Plate Required for Packing; Percentage 
of Required Substitute Packing De- 
creased for Biscuits—Edible oils have 
been added to the list of products for 
which substitutes for tin plate must be 
used for packing, under an order (No. 
287), issued by the Brazilian Commis- 
sion for the Defense of National Econ- 
omy, dated June 30, 1942, Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Under this order 30 percent of 
the production of edible oils must be 
packed in substitutes for tin plate, such 
as wood, plain and impermeable paper, 
cellophane, glass, china, and other pot- 
tery and plastic materials. 

The order reduces the percentage of 
the production of biscuits and similar 
products which must be packed in sub- 


stitutes for tin plate from 60 to 50 
percent. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, for notice of requirement of 
use of substitutes for tin plate for packing 
specified products.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial War Measures.—On October 
6, the Minister of Finance announced 
some financial war measures he has ap- 
proved. They include: (1) The issue of 
3,000,000 contos of war bonds paying 6 
percent per annum, partly to be taken 
up by compulsory savings (decree-law 
4,789 of October 6, 1942), (2) the issue of 
1,000,000 contos of Treasury bills redeem- 
able in 180 days and bearing interest of 
3 percent per annum (decree-law 4,790 
of October 6), (3) a new currency to be 
known as the cruzeiro, to have the same 
value as the milreis (decree law 4,791 of 
October 6), and (4) an increase in the 
functions of the Rediscount Department 
of the Bank of Brazil (decree-law 4,792 
of October 6). 

The bond issues are aimed at curbing 
inflation and financing war expenses, 
particularly those of the Army. The new 
currency will be introduced in the near 
future. One cruzeiro will have the same 
value as a milreis, and each cruzeiro will 
equal 100 cents, the smallest coin being 
for 10 cents. The Bank of Brazil in- 
structed all of its branches to start quot- 
ing the foreign-exchange rates in cru- 
zeiros on October 12. Rates will be 
quoted in cruzeiros, cents, and fractions 
of cents. 
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In brief, the law extending the func- 
tions of the Rediscount Department of 
the Bank of Brazil is the following: 

Article I: The Rediscount Department 
is authorized to make loans to banks up 
to 180 days with the guaranty of Treas- 
ury bills. 

Article II: Rediscounts and loans to 
the banks made by the Rediscount De- 
partment will be guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment’s resources in gold and foreign 
exchange up to 25 percent. 

Article III: Any other procedures for 
the issuance of paper money are pro- 
hibited. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Oils From Citrus Fruit: Exr- 
port Standards and Fees Established.— 
Regulations have been established to 
govern grading classification standards 
and export packing of essential oils from 
citrus fruits, by a decree (No. 9779), of 
June 24, 1942, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of June 26, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 
The decree also establishes an export 
inspection fee for these products. 

Potatoes: Export Standards and Fees 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading classification 
standards and export packing of pota- 
toes by a decree (No. 9618), of June 10, 
1942, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of June 12, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. The 
decree also establishes an export inspec- 
tion fee for this product. 

Onions: Export Standards and Fees 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading classification 
standards and export packing of onions 
by a decree (No. 10054) of July 22, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
24, 1942,Riode Janeiro. Thedecree also 
establishes an export inspection fee for 
this product. 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Brazil’s Air-Borne Traf- 
fic—The following figures of air-borne 
traffic indicate the development of trans- 
portation in Brazil and also reflect gen- 
eral business conditions. In 1941, a total 
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of 99,662 passengers were transported as 
against 86,071 in 1940; baggage carried, 
1,612 tons as against 1,335 in 1940; ex- 
press carried, 736 tons as against 618 in 
1940; volume of mail, 233 tons as against 
240 tons in 1940. The decrease in vol- 
ume of mail was probably due to the use 
of lighter paper, rather than to fewer 
pieces of mail. 

Railway Situation in Brazil—Railroad 
companies in Brazil are faced with seri- 
ous problems as the pressure of wartime 
requirements, calling for greater move- 
ment of all sorts of materials, has placed 
a heavy strain on facilities throughout 
the country. As freight hauls have in- 
creased, rates have been raised in several 
instances. Supplies of maintenance ma- 
terial and new rolling stock are not gen- 
erally available, and Brazilian railroads 
are anticipating a serious fuel shortage, 
owing to the international shipping 
situation. 

The railway linking the Itabira iron 
mines in the State of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil, with the port of Victoria, some 270 
miles north of Rio de Janeiro, is to be 
improved, according to press dispatches. 
A contract amounting to $14,000,000 has 
been approved for the project. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


There were no major changes in eco- 
nomic conditions in Bolivia during the 
month of September. Tin production 
was maintained at average levels, the 
cost-of-living index remained  un- 
changed, and there was only limited 
activity in retail trade and building con- 
struction. The production of manufac- 
tured goods declined as a result of the 
shortage of electric power in La Paz, and 
continued shortages of gasoline and fuel 
oil in the mining areas threatened to 
affect mineral production in the near 
future. Although ample foreign ex- 
change was available for the purchase of 
imported goods, imports from the United 
States fell below the monthly average for 
1942. Approval of the economic agree- 
ments signed with the United States was 
delayed by the Bolivian Congress. 


MINING 


The value of exports shipped during 
August declined from the _ preceding 
month’s total, according to preliminary 
statistics, reflecting a moderate decline 
in mineral exports, although shipments 
of secondary export items, such as cin- 
chona bark, coca leaves, and hides also 
were lower. Following the revision of 
the contract for the sale of tin to the 
United States Metals Reserve Co., the 
Government decreed the revaluation of 
tin exports during the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1942, requiring the pay- 
ment of export taxes and the delivery of 
foreign exchange to the Central Bank on 
the basis of the new price obtained for 
tin. 

FUEL AND POWER RATIONING 

Shortages of gasoline and fuel oil oc- 
curred in most parts of Bolivia during 
September, and were particularly severe 
in the departments of La Paz and Oruro, 
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Nazi Shipping Service Be- 

tween Netherlands and 
Baltic 


Reports reaching London revea] 
that the Nazis have established g 
“Netherlands East Shipping Com. 
pany” which will maintain a sery. 
ice between the ports of Holland’s 
North Sea coast and the Baltic, 
This service was formally proposed 
by Rost van Tonningen, head of 
the Netherlands East Company, 
during a broadcast over the Dutch 
radio on September 18 in which he 
announced the transplantation of 
entire industries and communities, 

Refusal of shipping circles to co. 
operate with the plan evidently 
caused the Nazis to form the new 
company and seize a number of 
vessels for its use. The German 
daily Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
has announced that the Nether- 
lands East Shipping Company is to 
have a subscribed capital of 500,000 
guilders (about $270,000). One. 
fifth of this amount has already 
been placed, with the Netherlands 
East Company buying a large per- 
centage. 
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necessitating strict rationing of gasoline 
for private automobiles and threatening 
to curtail mining production. The short- 
ages were caused by the difficulty of 
transporting supplies from Peruvian 
sources and from the domestic oil fields 
to the mining areas. Arrangements for 
the purchase of gasoline from Argentina 
were expected to provide only a partial 
solution because of traffic congestion on 
the international railroad. 

The rationing of electric light and 
power in the city of La Paz continued 
throughout September, although toward 
the end of the month the improved water 
supply for the power plants permitted 
normal factory schedules to be resumed, 
Current for domestic use, however, con- 
tinued to be restricted between the hours 
of 1 p.m. and 7 p. m. Construction of 
the new power plant is expected to be 
completed before the beginning of the 
next dry season. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Retail merchants in Canada who are 
faced with shortages of civilian goods 
may have their hardships lessened by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
order requiring all manufacturers and 
wholesalers to allocate equitably among 
customers to whom they sold in 1941 any 
goods that are in short supply. Where 
such shortages exist, suppliers are not 
to take on any new accounts unless by 
specific request of the Administrators 
of Retail and Wholesale Trade. Admin- 
istrators have authority to direct any 
supplier to make deliveries to any desig- 
nated person, should action be required 
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jnsure equitable distribution. Deter- 
ition of changes in basic quotas re- 
suiting from shifts in population is to be 
made by the Administrators, but in 
carrying out the general principles of the 
wartime Prices and Trade Board there 
js to be close cooperation between these 
administrators and the administrator of 
the industry immediately concerned. 

The Administrators plan to rely, to a 
fair extent, on commercial travelers to 
assure equitable distribution of available 
supplies. It is believed that commercial 
travelers, even at this time, can be of 
great value in a technical way to pur- 
chasers in many industries. In view of 
their importance to Canada’s domestic 
trade, reports that the Board will order 
them off the road around the first of the 
year have been declared as being without 
foundation py the director of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Board. 

Although there has been discussion 
regarding the possible issuance of an 
order restricting store hours to not more 
than 56 per week, it is understood that 
the question is still under study. Mer- 
chants have been urged by the Board, 
however, to reduce store hours wherever 
possible and not wait for official direc- 
tions. 

British Columbia merchants are un- 
derstood to be opposed to any attempts 
to curtail the hours of small stores. 
The Retail Merchants’ Association of the 
Province of Quebec, however, has, in 
principle, approved such a limitation 
but has recommended that during the 
holiday buying period, or from December 
10 to 31, closing regulations will not be 
made to apply. 


PROVINCIAL TRADE 


Trade organizations, bankers, whole- 
salers, jobbers, and important retailers 
in the Province of Quebec state that early 
fall sales continued at a high level. The 
return of summer vacationists, the open- 
ing of schools, autumn coolness, the 
reopening of stores on Saturdays, and 
other factors have resulted in fall retail 
selling to an extent heretofore not expe- 
rienced in Montreal. However, it is 
anticipated that retail purchases will 





| 
| Nazi “Hanseatic? Firms | 
Active in Eastern Regions 


| The large Hamburg and Bremen | 
| oversea trading firms are being 
used for trade in the Nazi-occupied 
territories. The wholesale and 
foreign-trade group, in which the 
Hanseatic export firms play a lead- 
ing role, has opened up wholesale 
trade offices for the Baltic ter- 
ritory, White Russia, and the 
Ukraine. 

Similarly, the Nazi “authorities” 
are forcing Dutch colonial firms, 
which have lost their former 
sphere of activity, to participate. 
Three of these firms which were 
slow in changing over are now be- 
ing directed by German commis- 
sioners. 
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decline through November and increase 
again about mid-December when holiday 
buying will commence. 

Inventories in Quebec Province are 
shrinking rapidly, and it is noted partic- 
ularly that much low-priced merchan- 
dise is not now available in adequate 
quantities. Small retail merchants and 
other enterprises complain that from 
month to month it is becoming more and 
more difficult to transact business. It is 
stated that the operating margins of 
many trading concerns are gradually but 
surely being lowered and that there is 
a likelihood that many firms with small 
reserves may be forced to close. 

Collections in the Province of Quebec 
are reported good, but the credit ratings 
of concerns dealing in consumer goods 
are being watched closely both by banks 
and by credit-reporting agencies. 

Retail and wholesale trade in British 
Columbia continues to register moderate 
gains in comparison with sales at this 
time last year. This increase in sales re- 
sults from the expansion of industrial 
pay rolls. Many commodities that were 
formerly available in stores are no longer 
obtainable. The list of such raw and 
manufactured products of which there is 
a shortage is steadily expanding. 

Wholesale trade in Manitoba has been 
active, and increases are shown in most 
lines over 1941. Retail trade also con- 
tinues ahead of 1941, even though 
weather conditions have not been espe- 
cially favorable. Dry-goods sales are 25 
to 30 percent higher. Shoes are up 
about 20 percent, followed by hardware, 
paper, and groceries. Stores in the 
rural districts have had a better volume 
than for several years, but they are not 
overstocking. 

Manitoba’s retail stores appear to have 
a sufficient supply of necessary merchan- 
dise, although shortages exist in connec- 
tion with appliances. 

Reports in Manitoba from practically 
every concern indicate that collections 
are good, but there has been no wide- 
spread liquidation of old debts. Country 
stores are extending credit, but most of 
the business is on a cash basis. 

Ontario retail trade has been good, 
though some slackening has occurred 
in northern towns dependent on gold- 
mining, which has been curtailed by 
Government order. Fears that a poor 
summer tourist season would depress re- 
tail trade were largely unrealized. Gas- 
oline rationing has favored patronage 
of nearby suppliers, and country store- 
keepers have, as a result, registered gains 
in most parts of Ontario. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Newsprint Mills Affected by Diversion 
of Power to War Industries—The War- 
time Prices and Trade Board has an- 
nounced a further diversion of electric 
energy from the newsprint to the alumi- 
num and other war industries, effective 
October 18. Thirty-six pulp and paper 
mills are affected. The staggering of 
working hours in nine mills in the St. 
Lawrence Valley in September resulted 
in the release of an important quantity 
of power for the same purpose. At the 
same time, a cut was effected in Ontario 
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Province in the delivery of power to the 
Ontario Power Co., and the Beaver Wood 
Fiber Co., both of Thorold in the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

In the development of the Canadian 
war program, there has been a con- 
stantly increasing need for electrical 
energy which has been only partly met 
by the expansion of hydroelectric facili- 
ties so far put into operation. Accord- 
ingly, the curtailment of electric-power 
consumption for nonessential use has 
been ordered in power-shortage areas. 
Sign lighting has been prohibited and 
street and highway lighting restricted. 
Users for domestic purposes have been 
urged to curtail their consumption by 
at least 20 percent. 

The newsprint industry is an im- 
portant factor in the situation because 
it is a large user of secondary (that is, 
seasonal and daily off-peak power) for 
cooking pulp. Authority was recently 
given the Newsprint Controller to allo- 
cate orders and “effect a distribution of 
the benefits and burdens of such alloca- 
tions among manufacturers.” Second- 
ary finishing by calendering, embossing, 
or plating of uncoated book, litho, off- 
set, writing, and various other papers was 
ordered discontinued on September 12, 
to save power and labor. 

Production and Sale of Aircraft 
Quality Timber Placed Under Govern- 
ment Regulation.—The scarcity of lum- 
ber suitable for use in the manufacture 
of aircraft has resulted in an order (T.C. 
12a) dated September 24, 1942, from the 
Timber Controller, regulating its pro- 
duction and sale. It is now provided 
that no person may produce or sell any 
Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, and Western 
hemlock timber of aircraft quality with- 
out a permit from the Timber Con- 
troller. The Timber Controller’s order 
No. T. C. 12, of June 26, 1942, which 
placed restrictions only on Sitka spruce, 
is rescinded by this new order. Whether 
or not he has a contract, no person may 
convert logs cut from Sitka spruce into 
any grade of timber or lumber of air- 
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craft quality other than Selace; Ace 
High; HG; HGS; FLL; and FLLS. 

The production of airplane spruce is 
under the direct supervision of Aero 
Timber Products, Ltd., a Government 
corporation, set up on June 19, 1942, to 
contro] the conversion of Sitka-spruce 
logs into lumber with the objective of 
getting a greater recovery of grades suit- 
eble for aircraft construction. 

Wire Nails: Manufacture Restricted.— 
The manufacture or fabrication of wire 
nails in Canada has been restricted to 
certain types and sizes specified in an 
order effective October 1, 1942, issued by 
the Steel Controller of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. Every wire- 
nail manufacturer is also required to file 
a monthly inventory of all wire nails in 
his possession or under his control, show- 
ing separately all wire nails the further 
manufacture of which is prohibited by 
the order, and also all wire nails, the 
further manufacture of which is author- 
ized by the order. 

In addition to the above restrictions, 
shipment of certain types of wire nails is 
prohibited to any place other than a 
place within the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Quinine: Controls Established Over 
Domestic Supply —With the war cutting 
off the supply of quinine normally 
obtained from the East Indies, the Ca- 
nadian Government has taken steps to 
conserve present domestic stocks of this 
antimalarial agent. Under order No. C. 
C. 15, dated October 1, 1942, issued by the 
Controller of Chemicals, the sale and use 
of quinine is restricted. In addition, 
every manufacturer and every whole- 
saler of quinine compounds is required 
to file with the Controller of Chemicals a 
report, in writing, stating separately the 
quantity of quinine and quinine com- 
pound in his possession. 

Cadmium Plating: Use Severely Re- 
stricted.—The use of cadmium in Canada 
after November 1, 1942, for plating a wide 
variety of articles has been further re- 
stricted by an order, dated October 3, 
1942, of the Metals Controller, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. Zinc 
will be available as a substitute for cad- 
mium, or any other suitable plating 
finish may be used, with the exception 
of nickel or tin. The order, however, 
permits the use of cadmium plating on 
screws, nails, rivets, nuts, bolts, and the 
like, used in aircraft, ships, fire-control 
instruments, radio and radio-communi- 
cation parts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bagging Material Reclaimed from 
Second-Hand Bags: Exempted from 
Duty.—Bagging material reclaimed from 
second-hand bags made from vegetable- 
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New Ruling on Prices of 
Imported Canadian Lum- 


ber 


Duty and custom-brokerage fees | 
on imported Canadian lumber can- 
not be added, either directly or as | 
transportation costs, to the maxi- 
mum prices established for north- 
ern softwood lumber, the Office of 
Price Administration has an- 
nounced in answer to a number of 
questions from the trade. 

Northern softwood lumber is | 
priced under Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 222. One of the purposes 
of this regulation is to equalize, as | 
far as possible, the prices of im- 
ported Canadian and domestic | 
lumber in the Chicago market. 
The regulation establishes two | 





basing points for pricing imported 
Canadian  lumber—Spokane, 
Wash., and Baudette, Minn. Max- 
imum prices are f. o. b. the appli- 
cable basing point. In the case of 
additions allowed for transporta- 
tion, the permissible charges are 
computed on the basis of the 
transportation cost from the ap- 
plicable basing point to the point | 
of destination. 

This OPA policy, which,in effect, | 
requires the seller to absorb the 
duty and customs brokerage fees, | 
is in line with industry practice. 

















fiber fabrics has been included in the 
order, effective May 1, 1942, exempting 
from duty imports into Canada, from 
any source, of used or second-hand bags, 
except paper bags, according to a revi- 
sion of the original memorandum issued 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, dated October 13, 1942. 

The order also exempts these imports 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem and the special excise tax of 
3 percent ad valorem. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 22, 1942.] 


Beeswax: Imports Exempted from 
Duty and Tazx—Beeswax may be im- 
ported into Canada duty-free from any 
source, effective September 24, 1942, ac- 
cording to a memorandum, series D, No. 
47 (T. C. 88) by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, dated October 
13. The order also exempts this product 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem and the special excise tax of 
3 percent ad valorem. 

The relaxation of import duties and 
taxes is designed to relieve the domestic 
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shortage of beeswax. Additional] Steps 
to alleviate this condition are incor 
rated in an order (A428) by the Admin. 
istrator of Oils and Fats which provides 
that no person, except with written per. 
mission, may use any beeswax propa. 
gated in Canada for any purpose other 
than manufacture of comb foundation, 
Domestic production is needed almost 
entirely for this purpose. PreSent Stocks 
of goods or materials containing Cana. 
dian beeswax may be disposed of, 


China 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Route Opened in China, 
new air route, designed to link the 
northwest Provinces of China with the 
rest of the country, has been opened be. 
tween Chungking and Lanchow, accord. 
ing to press reports. 

Development of Lanchow, capital of 
Kansu Province in northwest China, has 
hitherto been handicapped by lack of 
transport and communication services, 
The China National Aviation Corpora. 
tion operates the new route. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Circulation of United States Cur. 
rency.—The circulation of United States 
currency within Costa Rica was pro. 
hibited under a decree of September 17, 
Travelers entering the country are al. 
lowed to bring in up to $250, which must 
be delivered to the National Bank for 
colones, under conditions fixed by the 
Bank. Hotels, registered boarding 
houses, and steamship and airline agen. 
cies may receive from travelers up to 
$50 daily, after obtaining certain per- 
sonal information from the individuals 
concerned; this currency also is then to 
be delivered to the National Bank. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Imported Tires and Tubes: Distribu- 
tion Further Controlled.—The office of 
Price Regulation and Supply in Cuba 
(ORPA), in addition to controlling the 
importation into the country of all tires 
and tubes, has now also undertaken to 
control the actual distribution of im- 
ported tires and tubes after arrival in 
the country, according to a resolution 
(No. 41) published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of September 8, 1942. Importers, under 
this extended control, are now required 
to obtain a further permit from the 
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ORPA after arrival of tires and tubes in 
the customs house before they can with- 
draw them for consumption. 

The purpose of tthe measure is to 
guarantee the effective distribution of 
imported tires and tubes so that they 
will be placed only in the essential serv- 
ices of the nation. 

Gasoline Restricted for Private Auto- 
mobiles.—Effective September 12, 1942, 
private automobiles in Cuba were per- 
mitted to use gasoline only between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. on weekdays 
and 7 a.m. and 4 p. m. on Saturdays, ac- 
cording to resolution No. 42, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of September 8, 1942. 
The resolution further stated that auto- 
mobiles belonging to doctors, officials, 
newspaper and radio agencies, and auto- 
mobiles involved in emergency and acci- 
dent cases would be exempted from this 
limitation if their use was necessary for 
the performance of essential duties, and 
if they carried a proper sticker. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Prohibition on Livestock and 
Fresh Meats Amplified —The prohibition 
on the importation into Cuba from desig- 
nated areas of cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
and fresh or refrigerated meats from 
these animals, established in 1938, has 
now been extended to include all types of 
fresh, refrigerated, or frozen meat from 
these animals, whether salted, cured, or 
prepared in any form, according to 
Cuban Presidential decree No. 2530, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 14, 1942. 

{The prohibition established in 1938 
applies to each country, designated in a 
decree of the Cuban Government, in 
which the prevalence of the hoof and 
mouth disease has been noted, and will 
apply until the Cuban Department of 
Agriculture has officially ascertained 
that 3 months have elapsed since the 
eradication of the disease in that coun- 
try. The United States is not included 
among the countries designated as sub- 
ject to the prohibition.] 


Ecuador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Newsprint: Control of Sale and Distri- 
bution Established—Newsprint was 
added to the list of articles that are sub- 
ject to control by the “Office of Pri- 
orities and Distribution of Importations”’ 
by a law of September 18, 1942, in order 
to assure adequate supplies for essential 
domestic users. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chemicals, Pharmaceutical Products, 
and Typewriters Exempted from Differ- 
ential Import Duty Surcharge.—Imports 
of chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
and typewriters into Ecuador are ex- 
empted from payment of the additional 
duty surcharge of 50 percent of the basic 
rates of import duty, which is otherwise 
applicable to merchandise imported 
from countries with which Ecuador has 
an import trade balance, according to a 
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decree of August 7, 1942. This measure 
is intended to facilitate the importation 
of these products from countries for- 
merly subject to the differential import 
surcharge. 

Switzerland Removed from List of 
Countries Subject to Additional Duty 
Surcharge.—Imports into Ecuador from 
Switzerland are no longer subject to the 
additional 50 percent duty surcharge 
which is otherwise applicable to mer- 
chandise imported from countries with 
which Eucador has an import trade bal- 
ance, under provisions of a decree effec- 
tive September 15, 1942. This action 
was taken in order to facilitate trade 
between Eucador and Switzerland. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Reduction in Land Taxes Granted 
Small Agricultural Landowners.—A law 
intended to afford relief to small agricul- 
tural landowners in the form of a reduc- 
tion in land taxes was enacted recently 
in Egypt, according to the Journal Offi- 
ciel of September 10, 1942. The law, 
which is retroactive to January 1, 1942, 
provides for the cancelation of the pay- 
ment of the land tax in the case of all 
lands encumbered with a tax not ex- 
ceeding P. T. 50 (approximately $2) a 
year. Taxpayers whose lands are taxed 
more than that amount, but not more 
than P. T. 1,000 (approximately $40), 
are exempted from the payment of part 
of the tax in conformity with a sliding 
schedule which allows a greater propor- 
tion of exemption for those whose taxes 
fall in the lower categories. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Use of Arabic Language in Business 
Made Compulsory—A law compelling 
the use of the Arabic language in corre- 
spondence and official documents ad- 
dressed to Egyptian Government De- 
partments, and in bookkeeping, has been 
enacted in Egypt, according to the Jour- 
nal Officiel of October 5, 1942. 
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The law provides that all correspond- 
ence addressed to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment or to the Provincial or municipal 
authorities must be in Arabic in order to 
be considered valid. This regulation, 
which becomes effective March 3, 1943, 
does not apply to persons who do not re- 
side in Egypt, nor to businesses or insti- 
tutions whose head offices are not in 
Egypt and which have neither a branch 
nor representation there. 

The law provides also that any register, 
commercial book, or piece of writing, 
which is subject to the control of the 
Governent or of the Provincial or mu- 
nicipal authorities, must be in Arabic. 
This requirement enters into force with 
the second fiscal year following Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. Contravention is punish- 
able by a fine or imprisonment or both. 


France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Steel Tubes: Special Sales Tax Fixed.— 
A special sales tax of 0.30 percent on 
quarterly turn-over has been imposed in 
France on steel tubes, fittings, and cocks, 
to cover the administrative expenses of 
the organization committee of commerce 
in steel tubes, effective retroactively 
from January 1, 1941, by decree No. 914 
of March 24, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 25. 

Iron Wares: Special Tax on Produc- 
tion Established.—A special tax of 10 
francs per metric ton has been imposed 
in France on enterprises attached to the 
Trade Organization Committee for Com- 
merce in Iron Wares, to be calculated 
on licenses for purchases of iron wares 
in factories assigned to them, effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1941, by 
an order of December 15, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of March 25, 1942. 

Yeast: Trade-Organization Commit- 
tee Established.—A_ trade-organization 
committee grouping manufacturers and 
distributors of yeast has been estab- 
lished in France by decree No. 718 of 
March 15, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of March 19, 

Grape Seeds: Circulation Subject to 
Permit.—The circulation of grape seeds 
in France has been made subject to per- 
mit, by an order of March 18, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of March 22. 


French West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


The economy of the French West In- 
dies during the third quarter of 1942 con- 
tinued in a state of uncertainty, and 
trade was at a low level. The principal 
worry is the lack of food, clothing, and 
other necessities. The shipping situation, 
though still desperate, seemed slightly 
relieved by the resumption of supply 
service late in July by small boats bring- 
ing necessities from neighboring islands. 
In August, service was resumed with the 
United States, the main source of supply 
to the French West Indies. Exportations 
were very meager. 
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Specialization is working to the disad- 
vantage of the islands at the present 
time. Being one-crop areas, they are 
not organized to produce anything ex- 
cept sugar and rum, and they are en- 
countering rising difficulties in the pro- 
ducing of the sugar crop. Inefficiency 
of plantation labor has delayed the close 
of the 1942 sugar season by a month or 
more, and lack of fertilizer will cause a 
reduction in the 1943 crop of between 40 
and 60 percent. 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans; Exchange.—French Govern- 
ment loans continued to help the finan- 
cial situation, which remained strong. 
Exchange for imports has been very re- 
stricted, but official control has insured 
that dollars be made available for all 
goods (mainly indispensable articles) al- 
lowed by the local authorities to be im- 
ported. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ginned Cotton and Beeswar: Entire 
Stocks Must Be Exported to France.—All 
stocks of ginned cotton in French West 
Africa have been blocked and may be 
unblocked only for exportation to France, 
within 2 months from the date of the 
permit to withdraw the ginned cotton, by 
resolution No. 2930 A. E. of August 22, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on September 5. 

Beeswax was similarly blocked in 
August 1942. 

Coffee Waste: Exportation from Ivory 
Coast Prohibited.—The exportation of 
coffee pulp and hulls, and of broken cof- 
fee beans and waste from the Ivory 
Coast, French West Africa, has been pro- 
hibited by a local order No. 2628 A. E. of 
August 13, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Cote d’Ivoire of August 31. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coal: Control of Distribution Estab- 
lished.—In view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in maintaining adequate 
transportation of coal from the mines to 
the consumers in India, a Controller of 
Coal Distribution was appointed several 
months ago to regulate the distribution 
of coal in the best interests of the 
country. 

The Controller is responsible for decid- 
ing the order of priority under which coal 
is dispatched, and his functions include 
the granting of priority for all shipments 
of naval coal, coal for railways, and all 
Government, public utility, and iron- and 
steel-mill requirements. All applications 
for priorities are addressed to the Con- 
troller, and the necessary programs and 
instructions to the railways are drawn up 
and issued by him. 
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Individuals or boards have been desig- 
nated in the various Provinces to func- 
tion as Provincial Coal Controllers in 
relation to coal and coke required for do- 
mestic consumption and for local indus- 
tries not directly engaged in war work. 
They function as advisors to the Coal 
Distribution Controller as to the require- 
ments of different centers in the order 
of urgency. They must likewise ensure 
that the coal received is used for the 
purpose for which it was ordered. 

It is generally possible to draw up a 
program of distribution under which a 
limited amount of coal is set aside daily 
for the miscellaneous day-to-day re- 
quirements of the public not covered by 
any priority, and to give any special 
assistance required by any area. 

Consumers are expected to draw their 
supplies from the nearest field, and an 
explanation is required in all cases 
where an order has not been so placed. 


Transport and Communication 


India’s Telephone Service Ertended.— 
The Madras (India) Telephone Co., 
Ltd., added 519 new exchange lines, 339 
extension lines, and 46 private lines in 
1941, according to trade sources. A 
number of lines were relinquished, how- 
ever, making a net gain of only 255 ex- 
change, 213 extension, and 45 private 
lines. 

Existing facilities were well main- 
tained during the year, but development 
was practically halted because of diffi- 
culties in obtaining supplies and raw 
materials. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Importation, Sale, 
and Consumption Regulated.—The im- 
portation, sale, and consumption of al- 
coholic beverages has been regulated 
in Madagascar by French decree No. 
699 of March 4, 1942, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of March 17. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for United States 
Imports.— Exchange in unlimited 
amount is available for imports from the 
United States. No delays due to ex- 
change difficulties are experienced on re- 
mittance for imports. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severely restricted, 
and each application to buy exchange 
for other purposes must go before the 
financial commission of the Netherlands 
West Indies for approval. ‘Each case is 
decided on its merits. 

Dollar exchange for business travel or 
on account of illness is granted only 
after absolute necessity therefor is 
clearly shown. Dollars are now unob- 
tainable for vacation travel. 
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Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 
INCREASED TRADE DURING 194] 


The 1941 trades of Nyasaland, a Brit. 
ish Protectorate of tropical Africa Sand. 
wiched between Northern Rhodesia ang 
Mozambique, was little affected by way 
despite the fact that import and export 
controls are rigidly enforced. 

Total domestic exports rose 24 percent 
from £1,026,000 in 1940 to £1,271,000 in 
1941. Tobacco and tea made up more 
than 95 percent of the value of total ex. 
ports. A record crop and higher prices 
brought an export return of £659,000 for 
17,600,000 pounds of tobacco during 1941, 
compared with £483,000 for 13,400,009 
pounds in the preceding year. Ship. 
ments of dark fired tobacco leaf ang 
strips rose considerably—from 8,200,009 
pounds in 1940 to 12,700,000 pounds in 
1941. 

Tea exports in 1941 totaled 12,300,009 
pounds valued at £563,000, against 12. 
800,000 pounds valued at £482,000 in 1949, 

Most of the rest of the exports con. 
sisted of relatively small quantities of 
cotton and typical tropical products, 
such as rubber, ivory, fibers, and ground. 
nuts. 

Total imports, including those of the 
Government, were valued at £1,004,009 
in 1941 and £838,000 in 1940. Cotton 
manufactures accounted for over 35 per. 
cent of the 1941 total. Other leading 
items included vehicles, wood manu- 
facturers, machinery, metal manvu- 
factures, and petroleum products. India, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Union of South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia were the principal suppliers, 


IMPORTS DURING EARLY MONTHS OF 1942 
Drop 


The difficulty of obtaining essential 
imports was becoming noticeable in the 
early months of 1942. During the first 
5 months, total imports amounted to 
only £324,000, against £417,000 in the 
same period of 1941. Imports of vehicles, 
cotton manufactures, machinery, and 
metal manufactures showed decreases 
over the preceding year’s levels. 

Increased tobacco and tea shipments 
contributed to the rise in total domestic 
exports from £532,000 in the January-to- 
May period of 1941 to £595,000 in the like 
period of 1942. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


In Panama, as in many of the other 
American Republics, the economic scene 
at present is dominated by new restric- 
tive controls necessitated by wartime 
shortages of essential commodities. Co- 
incident with the scarcity of many food- 
stuffs and other consumer goods which 
must be imported, there developed in 
the early part of 1942 a rising trend in 
prices which resulted in further increases 
in the cost of living. As this factor as- 
sumed alarming proportions, the Pana- 
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manian Government undertook positive 
steps to relieve the growing distress of 
the consuming public by overhauling its 
price-control organization. 

A new Price Control Commission was 
established in August, with broad powers 
to fix ceilings on the prices of essential 
consumer goods. The Commission im- 
mediately set to work, first freezing 
prices at prevailing levels, then, after 
careful study, establishing new prices for 
specific articles. In this manner, the 
prices of bread in Panama City and 
Colon were set, retail and wholesale 
prices were established on fish and pork, 
and the price of sugar to manufacturers 
of beverages and ice cream was fixed. 

Arecent ruling affects the sale of meat 
to the extent that no meat will be re- 
served for any customer after 7 o’clock 
in the morning. 

The price of gasoline in interior points 
has been fixed at the rate prevailing on 
July 31, 1942. 

All merchandise for sale in commercial] 
establishments is required to be tagged 
with prices clearly visible to prospective 
customers. Although this idea is not a 
new one in Panama, earlier measures 
have not been energetically enforced. 
The Commission indicates that there will 
pe no leniency from now on. 

As a result of an investigation which 
showed that native foodstuffs arriving 
in Panama City by overland and mari- 
time routes were being bought up by 
profiteer middlemen, a new decree was 
enacted in August creating an inspector- 
ate to report the hoarding of food prod- 
ucts. 

A subsequent decree, effective October 
1, prohibits the hoarding in any manner 
of locally produced food products, such 
as grains, vegetables, fruits, poultry, and 
eggs, which constitute the main items 
of food for the population. Items also 
included in the decree are charcoal, fire- 
wood, and other necessities. The sale tu 
middlemen is strictly prohibited, and a 
permit from the Price Control Commis- 
sion is required to make wholesale pur- 
chases of the articles mentioned in the 
decree. Violators are subject to fines 
and jail sentences. 


GAs RATIONING 


Gas rationing was scheduled to begin 
simultaneously in the Republic and in 
the Canal Zone on October 1, and the 
regulations were identical. Panama had 
set up the machinery for rationing, and 
a decree law fixed the rules to apply for 
fuel distribution. Upon the issuance of 
the decree law which created the Gaso- 
line and Tire Rationing Office and es- 
tablished regulations for the rationing of 
fuel, the Ministry of Finance publicly ex- 
pressed the Government’s view on this 
emergency measure. 

The authorities of Panama and the 
Canal Zone have maintained the closest 
collaboration to insure that rationing in 
both jurisdictions be as uniform as pos- 
sible and that it be carried out on a basis 
of equal sacrifice. Canal Zone cars have 
the right to buy gasoline in Panama and 
vice versa. The actual rationing system 
is closely patterned on that of the 
United States, with similar coupon books, 
and providing for the maintenance inso- 
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far as possible of essential and indis- 
pensable services. Proprietors of motor 
launches, boats, trucks, and, in general, 
all machinery using gasoline may also 
enter applications. Everything is being 
organized in such a manner as to cause 
the public the least possible inconven- 
ience and delay. Willful violation of 
the gasoline regulations will be punished 
by fines, imprisonment, or both. 


AGRICULTURE 


Forecasts of abundant harvests con- 
tinue to receive official endorsement. 
Rice, corn, potatoes, and oranges have 
been doing well in the Provinces. Recent 
reports indicate that rice production this 
year will amount to about one-third more 
than in 1941. Theincrease is considered 
to be the result of several factors, prin- 
cipally the Government’s agricultural 
program, guaranteed prices, distribution 
of large tracts of Government land 
among farmers, and exceptionally 
abundant rains. 

A fairly large quantity of flour has 
been imported from South America to 
substitute for delayed shipments of this 
item on order in the United States. 
Bakers, however, are finding that the 
South American flour is not being 
treated in the same manner as the North 
American product, and it is more subject 
to deterioration from climatic conditions. 
Although temporary shortages of flour 
continue to appear, on the whole the 
situation is not serious. To conserve this 
essential foodstuff, the Government has 
publicly suggested that mixtures of other 
flours, such as corn and rice, be used. 


CONTRACT BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
RUBBER RESERVE Co. 


Under the terms of a contract signed 
early in September, Panama’s entire out- 
put of raw rubber will be sold to the 
Rubber Reserve Co., and, in turn, the Re- 
public will receive American-manufac- 
tured goods with a rubber content equiv- 
alent to 240 tons, annually. According 
to one of the clauses of the agreement, 
the Republic of Panama agrees to the 
establishment by the Rubber Reserve Co. 
of a local organization which will be the 
only authority to purchase raw rubber 
for export, as well as to take measures 
ix connection with development of a local 
rubber industry. 

All persons who engage in the tapping 
of rubber trees in any part of the terri- 
tory of the Republic, without the permis- 
sion of the Governors of the respective 
States, will be subject to fines and arrest. 
The Rubber Reserve Co. plans to give 
those engaged in this industry all pos- 
sible facilities for intensifying produc- 
tion and obtaining the greatest possi- 
ble output of native rubber. 

The sales price of raw rubber will be 
left to direct negotiation between the 
company and the interested parties, with 
the intervention of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce. The agree- 
ment will remain in effect until Decem- 
ker 31, 1946, unless rescinded by mutual 
consent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The total sum of building permits for 
August 1942 was several times greater 
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than that for the preceding month or for 
August 1941. 

Imports of iron and steel for the first 
6 months of the current year are re- 
ported to have been but a fraction of the 
quantity imported in the same period of 
1941. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The TACA Airlines, having recently 
received permission to extend their serv- 
ices to Panamanian territory, have made 
public their first flight schedules. These 
include two round trips weekly from 
Balboa to Miami, via San Jose, Managua, 
and Tegucigalpa; and one round trip 
weekly to Mexico City via San Jose and 
San Salvador. 

The latest figures given on the produc- 
tion of domestic liquors are for June, 
when a new high of 2,037,014 liters was 
reached. This represents a 20.8 percent 
increase over the corresponding month 
of last year. The increase took on spe- 
cial significance in view of the expected 
legislation to increase taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Beer still heads the list and ac- 
counts for 80 percent of the total 
consumption. Imported liquors have 
been arriving in such quantities that 
some difficulty in warehousing is being 
experienced. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that Panama has on hand a supply 
of foreign liquors sufficient to last more 
than a year, at the present rate of 
consumption. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Spain’s Shipping Services Operate Un- 
der Difficulties—Shipping services in 
Spain are operating under adverse con- 
ditions because of fuel shortages and 
lack of enough vessels to take care of 
increasing traffic requirements. Fuel oil 
is unavailable for motorships, and coal 
is scarce and poorly distributed. 

Most of the vessels now operating need 
repairs, but the supply of ships is so 
short that many are not taken out of 
service until a break-down occurs. For 
these reasons, as well as the fact that 
Government orders are often received to 
call at unscheduled ports, shipping 
companies follow only approximate 
schedules. ‘ . 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Switzerland Establishes New Shipping 
Service.—A shipping service from Portu- 
gal to Bilbao, Spain, has been established 
by the Swiss War Transportation Serv- 
ice, the European press reports. Goods 
will be dispatched from the southern 
Portuguese ports of Olhao, Faro, and 
Portimao; from Lisbon; and, if neces- 
sary, from Oporto. From Bilbao the 
goods will be carried into Switzerland 
either by the Swiss “Autotransit,” 
formed in June 1941 to facilitate trans- 
portation of freight from Portugal into 
Switzerland, in railway cars owned by 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Chemicals 


CANADIAN WATERWORKS’ USE OF CHEMICALS 


A total of 217 municipal waterworks 
in Canada reported the use of chemicals 
in 1940-41, according to a recent report 
made by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics after a special survey. 

In 1941 these waterworks used 4,764 
tons of alum, 2,568 of lime, 751 of chlor- 
ine, 524 of soda ash, 500 of salt, 105 of 
sulfur dioxide, 66 of ammonium sulfate, 
33 tons each of chloride of lime and acti- 
vated carbon, and 4 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia. Chlorine only was used by 92 
waterworks, and 39 used alum and chlo- 
rine only. 


EsTONIA’s SUPPLY OF PHOSPHATE 


Phosphate deposits represent one of 
Estonia’s most important raw materials, 
being second only to oil slate. These de- 
posits occur throughout most of the 
northern part of the country. Deposits 
that can be best utilized industrially lie 
to the east of Reval, European press dis- 
patches report. They represent, how- 
ever, only a fraction of the total deposits. 

The phosphoric-acid content, which is 
of importance in the production of fer- 
tilizers, averages about 11 percent; by 
concentration it can be increased to over 
25 percent. 


ALCOHOL FROM BANANAS, IN FRENCH GUINEA 


Experiments were begun in French 
Guinea in 1940 to convert bananas into 
alcohol, when their exportation became 
increasingly difficult. After a number of 
attempts, the problem, according to trade 
reports, has now been solved. 

Because of the price paid for the ba- 
nanas, production is not very profitable, 
but the project, it is stated, should be 
considered an emergency measure. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Salzedtfurth, the second largest potash 
company in Germany, has reported in- 
creased production in 1941, but slightly 
smaller sales, compared with 1940, ac- 
cording to a European press review of 
the German chemical situation. 

In 1941 the company spent almost 11,- 
000,000 marks to extend production fa- 
cilities; this amount was used mainly for 
new machinery for handling and manu- 
facturing potash salts, it is stated. 

A new mine was opened during the 
year, but production and sales by exist- 
ing salt mines are reported slightly less 
than in 1940. 


New ASSOCIATION FoRMED IN GERMANY 


The Sulfite-Lye Association (Verein- 
igung Sulphitablauge) has been formed 
in Germany, according to European trade 


reports, to combine all cellulose plants 
which use the sulfite process and to su- 
pervise the “production and utilization 
of the remaining lye.” 

The lye is to be used for making ad- 
hesives and dressings, for cementing, as 
fillings for plastics, as sand bindings for 
casting molds, and for insecticides and 
fuels. 


INDIAN CHEMICAL PLANT EXPANDS 


The plant of the Lister Antiseptic and 
Dressings Co., Ltd., at Cossipur, India, 
near Calcutta, has expanded its opera- 
tions considerably, according to trade 
reports. This firm plans to manufac- 
ture its own requirements of basic chem- 
icals and has added new equipment. 
Production of ether and of carbolic and 
cresylic acids has already begun. 

The company, which was organized 
during World War I, formerly concen- 
trated its output chiefly on surgical 
dressings, but is now turning out biologi- 





OPA Ruling on Mahogany | 


In order to insure as far as pos- | 
sible adequate supplies of mahog- | 
any for use in war contracts, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
exempted mahogany lumber, 
flitches, and veneer, manufactured 
in the United States from im- 
ported mahogany, from the pro- | 
visions of the General Maximum | 
Price Regulation. 

The exemption, which applies 
only to sales to the United States, | 
its agencies, or “lend-lease” gov- | 
ernments, or to persons who will | 
use such commodities to fulfill a 
contract or subcontract with any | 
such government or agency, was | 
contained in Amendment No. 10 to | 
Revised Supplementary Regula- | 
tion No. 4 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. | 

Revised Supplementary Regula- | 
tion No. 4 previously provided ex- | 





emption for mahogany logs, lum- 
| ber, veneer, and flitches from the 
| General Regulation, but it did not 
| exempt these products manufac- 
| tured in the United States. Since 

a large volume of imported ma- 
| hogany normally is manufactured 

into lumber and veneer in this 
country, it was believed advisable 
to extend exemption to these prod- 
ucts, OPA officials say. This ac- 
tion, it is explained, will aid the 
efforts of the Board of Economic 
Warfare in securing maximum im- 
ports of mahogany within the pro- 
visions of War Production Board 
Order No. 63. 
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cal products and has installed a distijjg. 
tion plant to make antiseptics. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION IN Morocco 
DIFFICULT 


The Moroccan phosphate industry 
normally a source of large income to the 
State, has had many difficulties to over. 
come during the last 3 years, most of 
which have resulted from wartime con. 
ditions. Lack of shipping has been one 
problem; insufficient labor and a short- 
age of fuel are the other. 

Moroccan phosphate formerly enjoyed 
wide distribution, but at present ship. 
ments go almost entirely to Spain and 
Portugal. Small amounts, about 15,000 
tons a month, are sent to France. Since 
local consumption in Morocco cannot ab- 
sorb the large surplus, the situation has 
become serious. The industry is carrying 
on, but conditions are not good. 

One of the obstacles to phosphate pro- 
duction—that of fuels required for dry- 
ing purposes—has been partially over- 
come. Before the war, 90 percent of the 
commercial phosphate was furnace- 
dried, the remaining 10 percent sun- 
dried. In 1941, after lack of coal made 
it necessary to employ other drying 
methods, the amount of sun-dried phos- 
phate increased from 100,000 to 180,000 
metric tons. This resulted in the saving 
of 4,500 tons of coal. A goal of 350,000 
tons of sun-dried phosphate was set for 
1942, but this figure has already been 
exceeded. 

The two principal mines are the 
Khouribga, which produces the highest 
grade of phosphate in Morocco, and the 
Louis Gentil. The present rate of phos- 
phate production cannot be ascertained, 
but it is known that more than 400,000 
metric tons of phosphate were sun-dried 
at the Khouribga mine during the first 
8 months of 1942. It is probable that the 
current output of the mine is about 533,- 
000 metric tons annually. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


The Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno, in 
Spain, will increase its capital to 70,000,- 
000 pesetas, mainly to install a plant to 
raise its annual ammonium-sulfate ca- 
pacity to 10,000 tons, according to Euro- 
pean press dispatches. 

The necessary equipment will be sup- 
plied by the French companies, Air 
Liquide and Société Chimique de la 
Grande Paroisse, it is reported. Produc- 
tion will begin as soon as the machinery 
is delivered. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Authorizations have been given by the 
Spanish Direcci6n General de Industrias 
for the development of a number of addi- 
tional projects by Spanish chemical com- 
panies, according to the European press. 
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Efforts are being made to build up the 
wood-distillation industry, though prog- 
ress has not been rapid, according to a 
geptember report. The largest company 
in this field is El IratiS. A., at Santander. 

Unién Espafiola de Explosivos plans to 
puild a large electrochemical factory and 
will expand its output of explosives. 
products of the new plant are to include 
acetic acid, acetone, ammonia, nitric acid, 
methanol, formaldehyde, and urea. 

An important company in the naval- 
stores industry will manufacture syn- 
thetic camphor on a scale sufficient to 
meet all domestic requirements, includ- 
ing the amount needed for the production 
of celluloid. This concern has been given 
permission to produce 500,600 tons of 
celluloid annually, of which 200 tons will 
be of a special quality for use in making 
motion-picture films. 

Plans for extending plant facilities for 
making glues, gelatins, oils and soaps, 
stearins, polishes, and other products 
have net with difficulties, because of 
shortages of the necessary raw materials. 
The DirecciOn General de Industria has 
given preference to firms with financial 
strength and the necessary technical fa- 
cilities and to those having relative ad- 
vantage in regard to raw-material sup- 
plies. Special encouragement has been 
given to the installation of factories for 
the recovery of glycerin from fats. A 
September report states that several oil- 
hardening plants are expected to begin 
operations soon, and a large factory in 
Asturias has been authorized to increase 
substantially its output of tanning mate- 
rials. 


SWEDEN’S LIMITED SUPPLY OF FERTILIZERS 


The amount of fertilizers available for 
allotment to Swedish farmers during the 
coming season will probably fall short of 
requirements. The delivery of 80 percent 
of the normal purchases of phosphatic 
fertilizer and 85 percent of nitrate of lime, 
which was promised by the Food Commis- 
sion, may not be possible, according to 
trade reports. 

It may also be necessary to deliver cy- 
anamide and ammonium sulfate in re- 
duced amounts, it is stated. 


New CHEMICAL CONCERN IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Dynamit Nobel, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia, now controlled by German in- 
terests, has formed a subsidiary in Yugo- 
slavia, according to European press dis- 
patches. The new company, Dynamit 
Nobel, Belgrade, has a capital of 5,000,000 
dinars and will handle chemicals, lac- 
quers, explosives, and fertilizers. 

In connection with fertilizers, the 
company will maintain an advisory bu- 
reau, it is reported. 


Coal and Peat 


Morocco’s CoaAL SUPPLY 


The only coal mines of importance in 
Morocco are at Djereda, about 40 kilo- 
meters south of Oujda in eastern Mo- 
rocco, 
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New Zealand Builds 


Macaroni Factory 





The Timaru Milling Co. of Ti- 
| maru, New Zeland, has recently 
completed and put into operation a 
| modern factory for the manufac- 
ture of macaroni and spaghetti, ac- 
cording to trade reports. 
| After studying Australian fac- 
| tories and methods and experi- 
| menting with several varieties of 
| New Zeland wheat, the factory was 
| built and equipped with Australian 
| machinery. 
Present capacity of the plant is 
| reported to be 400 tons per year, 
which will take care of New Zea- 
land’s normal consumption, but 
this output can be doubled if nec- | 
essary. 
| 
| 
| 





The industry is licensed by the 
Government and entitled to full 
tariff protection. Imports of mac- 
aroni into the country, except from 
Australia, are prohibited; those 
from Australia are limited to 25 
percent of the total value of pur- 
chases from British countries in 
1938. | 

The management of the new fac- | 
tory anticipates a successful first 
year, since large orders are already | 
on the books from canners, grocers, | 
and military stores. 











Anthracite from Djereda is of excel- 
lent quality, according to local press re- 
ports, yielding 6 to 7 percent cinders, 4 
to 5 percent volatile matter, and resem- 
bling the best English anthracite. Other 
confidential sources, however, claim that 
the coal may be used only for railway 
and industrial purposes. Still another 
source states that the fuel contains a 
large percentage of sulfur which makes 
it unsuitable for locomotives or steamship 
boilers and that it causes rapid deteriora- 
tion of furnaces and grates when used 
for domestic purposes. Reportedly, it 
could be made into briquets for domestic 
and central heating purposes, if mixed 
with pitch. 

Although production figures are gen- 
erally withheld, one government official 
stated that 80,000 metric tons of coal 
were sent to Algeria and Tunisia for rail- 
way purposes in both 1940 and 1941, and 
that an even greater amount was shipped 
in 1942. Another source declared that 
production reached a maximum of 
140,000 metric tons in 1940 and 110,000 
tons in 1942. 

If much-needed improvements were 
made, it is felt Djereda mines could sup- 
ply a larger area. 


CoaL SUPPLIED BY UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African coal industry is 
supplying large tonnages of bunker and 
export coal for the Allied war effort in 
the Middle East, an authority in Johan- 
nesburg recently stated... The average 
pit-mouth price of coal in the Union 
last year, he pointed out, was the lowest 
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in the world. At some time in the fu- 
ture, he believes, the huge reserves of 
coal in the Union might conceivably be 
put to good use in the production of 
fuel oil. 


U. K. ENCOURAGES USE OF PEAT FOR FUEL 


British householders who have access 
to peat deposits have been advised by 
the committee studying the peat re- 
sources of England to use it in preference 
to coal. 

Peat deposits are usually to be found 
in somewhat remote areas where the use 
of coal involves a considerable strain on 
transport facilities. It constitutes an 
excellent fuel for ordinary household pur- 
poses, it is stated, and should be utilized 
by people living in those areas. 

Besides releasing transport facilities, 
household use of peat would also con- 
serve considerable quantities of coal vital 
to the country’s war effort, it was said. 


New METHODS OF CONSERVING COAL 
In U.K, 


A new scheme for an equitable dis- 
tribution of coal to householders was 
recently put into operation in Britain. 
Weekly deliveries are made to certain 
designated depots, where coal-supplies 
Officers will allocate the amount needed 
among the local collieries according to 
the needs of their registered customers. 
Each local merchant, moreover, is re- 
quired to keep on hand a certain propor- 
tion of the coal allotted to him to build 
up a winter reserve for those customers 
who have no facilities for keeping coal 
on their premises. 

To emphasize the necessity for con- 
serving coal in households, an advertise- 
ment appealing to the patriotic instinct 
was run during the first of October in 
leading English newspapers. MHouse- 
holders were asked to do their part by 
waiting until October 31 to turn on the 
central heating and by not lighting fires 
or stoves using coal, gas, electricity or 
paraffin to heat rooms. They were also 
requested not to use the hot-water boiler 
more than 2 days a week. 


Coa. SUPPLIES DIMINISHING IN U.S.S. R. 


The Soviet Union is facing diminish- 
ing coal supplies, according to European 
press reports. The loss of the Don 
Basin coal has left the industries of the 
European U. S. S. R. largely without 
coal, except for the 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons mined annually from the Moscow 
basin—only a fraction of the normal 
coal consumption of the Moscow fac- 
tories alone. 

The industrial centers on the Volga, 
many plants of which have been evacu- 
ated, will have to rely on coal supplies 
from the Urals, Kuznetz, and Karaganda, 
which amount to about 60,000,000 to 
65,000,000 tons yearly. The main rem- 
edy adopted for this shortage has been 
to effect a large scale switch-over from 
coal to peat and firewood. The Soviet 
Union’s pre-war output of peat was about 
28,000,000 tons, most of it concentrated 
in the European U.S.S.R. Production, 
it is stated, is now being “feverishly ex- 
panded” to meet the full requirements of 
a second war winter. 
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Malva Blanca—New Hemisphere Substitute for Jute 


The United States is backing an experiment to determine commercial 
possibilities of malva blanca, a fiber plant of Cuba, for making sugar bags. 
The new fiber is intended to help supplant jute, the importation of the 
latter from India having been curtailed by the war. 

A contract has been entered into by the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the Defense Supplies Corporation with a Cuban firm, and a 300-acre 
experimental farm at Mantua, in Pinar del Rio, is now approaching its first 
crop of malva blanca, to be harvested in December. If the fiber lives up to 
expectations, this experimental farm will serve as a source of seed for 
expanded operations next spring. 

Malva blanca, the botanical name of which is Urena lobata, is related to 
the malva real of Venezuela. The plant grows wild in both Cuba and 
Venezuela. Claims for the fiber are that it can be made into bags for sugar, 
rice, and coffee at a cost no greater than those made from jute fiber, and 
that the bags in some respects—such as resistance to water—will be superior 
to jute bags. 

Jose Garcia Inerarity, of the Cuban Agricultural Education Bureau, reports 
that Cuba requires 30,000,000 bags per year for rice, coffee, and sugar. The 
malva blanca plant, he says, should yield 2,000 pounds of fiber per acre, and 
two crops a year are possible. Slightly less than 3 pounds of fiber are 
needed to make a standard Cuban raw-sugar bag of 325 pounds capacity. 
Senior Inerarity adds that the 300-acre experimental farm should produce 
seed sufficient to plant 9,000 acres of malva blanca next spring, which will 
be ready for two cuttings during 1943. 

Arrangements, he says, have been entered into between the Cuban Sugar 
Institute and Senor Frederico Joubert, of Venezuela, for erecting a factory 
in Cuba, using the “Joubert process” of converting the fiber into bags. This 
factory, says Senor Inerarity, will be ready next April and will have an annual 
capacity of 6,000,000 bags. 

The new malva blanca industry is expected to employ from 60,000 to 








70.000 Cubans in the fields, says this Cuban official. 








Construction 


NEw COLD-STORAGE HOUSES FOR BULGARIA 


The Agricultural Ministry of Bulgaria 
has now set up a plan for the construc- 
tion and financing of new cold-storage 
houses throughout the country, as pres- 
ent storage facilities are far below the 
requirements, states the European press. 
A loan of 120,000,000 leva for the con- 
struction of Government cold-storage 
houses has been obtained, the equip- 
ment to be supplied by German firms. 
The plants will not be finished before 
1943, the Axis press states. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT IN BULGARIA 


Plans of the Bulgarian Hydraulic Con- 
struction Syndicate provide for increas- 
ing the artificially irrigated area from 
the present total of 70,000 hectares to a 
total of about 350,000 hectares, according 
to European press reports. 

Approximately one-third of the in- 
creased irrigated area will be in the new 
territories acquired from Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 


Morocco’s BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 


The Government of French Morocco 
will not permit temporary structures to 
be erected, despite the fact that the hous- 
ing shortage is becoming increasingly 
serious, say press reports. However, a 
Housing Office has been created to study 
the problem, and attempts are being 
made to secure suitable replacement 
materials. 


Restrictions on the installation of 
many articles of household use in build- 
ings intended for European occupancy 
have been put into effect. These articles 
include bathtubs, toilets, and electrical 
household equipment. 


INRCEASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN PANAMA 


The value of building permits in Pan- 
ama during August 1942 was $511,050, 
compared with $129,600 in July 1942 and 
$171,712 for August 1941. This compara- 
tively large figure is accounted for the 
inclusion of the new United States Em- 
bassy residence, and two theaters, built 
of local materials and largely patronized 
by United States service men. Without 
these three special projects, the amount 
would be slightly less than the value of 
July permits. 


ACTIVITY CURTAILED IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Private building has virtually ceased 
in the Union of South Africa, according 
to trade reports. All permits for erection, 
alteration, and repair work have been 
canceled, unless the work authorized by 
such permits has already been started. 
It is unlikely that further permits will 
be granted except for work that is a part 
of the country’s war effort, it is stated. 


UrvuGuay TO BuItp NEw AIRPORT 


Construction of an airport at Carrasco 
has been approved by the Uruguayan 
Commission of Public Works, according 
to press reports. The airport will cost 
7,000,000 pesos (approximately $3,680,- 
832), this amount to be raised by an issue 
of Government bonds. 
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Electrical 


Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER-PLANT EXPANSION IN CANADA 


Power-plant extensions under way wil] 
provide urgently needed additional elec. 
tric power for the St. Maurice Valley of 
Quebec, Canada, says a July report. The 
St. Maurice Power Corporation is jn. 
Stalling a fifth 44,500-horsepower unit in 
its recently completed plant at La Tuque, 
and the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. is adding a fifth 40,000-horsepower 
unit at its Rapide Blanc plant. The 
estimated cost of each installation is 
$1,000,000. 

A permanent power development of 
70,000 horsepower, primarily for the use 
of war industries, will be created by di- 
verting a part of the Megiseane River 
and thus increasing the generating ca- 
pacity of the Gouin reservoir on the St. 
Maurice River. This work, which wil] 
cost approximately $800,000, is being un- 
dertaken by the Quebec Running 
Streams Commission. Other projects 
of the Commission include building a 
dam to divert the water of Lac Morin 
into the Riviere du Loup and to provide 
more power for local industries, and the 
construction of a concrete dam to re- 
place a wooden one on the Metis River 
below Quebec. The cost of these proj- 
ects will be approximately $350,000 and 
$200,000, respectively. 

The July report states that plans are 
being considered to increase the capacity 
of the provincial plant of the Abitibi 
region in the township of Landenet to 
approximately 32,000 horsepower. Pres- 
ent capacity is between 15,000 and 16,000 
horsepower. 

COLOMBIA’S ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLY 

INCREASED 


The first unit of the enlarged plant of 
the Empresas Unidas de Energia Eléc- 
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trica, which furnishes electric power to 
Bogota, Colombia, is reported to have 
been put into operation early last sum- 
mer. The second unit was expected to 
be ready for use in September. 

The output of the two new units will 
be approximately 10,000 kilowatt-hours. 


RESTRICTIONS ON INDIA’S ELECTRICAL 
SERVICES 


Electrical-supply companies in Bom- 
bay Province, India, are reported by the 
British press to have been forbidden to 
provide any new service connections, ex- 
cept by official permit. This is being 
done because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing new equipment and also to insure 
adequate power for all war needs. 

Only in cases of grave hardship will 
permits be granted for the extension of 
service to residences, offices, or shops. 


Foodstuff s 


Dairy Products 


LEND-LEASE PURCHASES OF MILK AND MILK 
PRODUCTS 


American dairy farmers are supplying 
enormous quantities of nutritious foods 
to our Allies throughout the world, par- 
ticularly cheese and milk in condensed 
forms. 

Details of such purchases by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration for 
shipment to British, U. S. S. R., and 
other Allied destinations during the first 
18 months of Lend-Lease operations are 
shown in the following table: 





Item Quantity Value 








Butter, salted pounds 25, 806, 651) $9, 621, 127 
Butter, unsalted do 320, 000) 126, 200 
Cheese, American do 405, 262, 972) 93, 129, 749 
Cheese, canned, processed do | 16,920,000] 4, 314, 760 
Milk, condensed eases | 120, 500 521, 115 
Milk, dry powder, mixture A 

pounds 34, 000 7, 140 
Milk, dry skim (roller) do 184, 315, 630) 21, 794, 669 
Milk, dry skim (Soray)___do____| 83, 199, 590) 10, 388, 516 
Milk, dry whole do 6, 658, 250) 1, 721, 238 
Milk, evaporated cases 43, 337, 335 143, 923, 975 
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basis. 


quinine supply. 


Americas.” 


free of cartel control. 





Quinine Comes Back to Western Hemisphere 


Collaboration among the Americas to develop additional sources of quinine 
in this hemisphere has moved into action with the recent signing of a 
contract to increase cinchona-bark output in Guatemala and Ecuador. 

The contract looks to increasing collection of bark in those countries. 
It also includes plans to develop cinchona plantations, laboratories, and 
methods of grading and testing the bark to put the industry on a sound 


The agreement is between the Defense Supplies Corporation, a United 
States Government buying subsidiary, and the American Quinine Co. Other 
agreements may follow for quinine development in this hemisphere. 

The Guatemala contract marks a milestone in the revival of the quinine | 
industry in the Western Hemisphere. It is intended not only to increase 
the supply in the other Americas of a drug essential for malaria treatment 
but also to help build inter-American trade. 

The quinine industry, it is felt, belongs in the Americas, where it 
originated. The cinchona tree from whose bitter bark the antimalarial 
derivatives are made, was discovered by Europeans in the Andes Mountains 
in sections of Peru and Bolivia 300 years ago. Then the tree was found in 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and Guatemala. 

In 1854 some seeds and plants were taken to the Netherlands Indies. 
So the story of quinine has paralleled that of rubber. Its culture was trans- 
ferred to the Far East, while production in the Western Hemisphere 
languished, until the Japanese conquest of the East Indies cut the world 


Military requirements now are added to normal civilian consumption of 
cinchona derivatives, making new sources imperative. The United States 
now has a large stock pile, but war has multiplied demands many times. 

The new program, as described by C. C. Concannon, chief of the Durable 
Goods and Materials Unit of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, “holds great economic promise for the quinine-growing 


“If properly handled, this program could be one of the finest developments 
in the Western Hemisphere,” Mr. Concannon says. 

“The quinine-producing Americas now have a golden opportunity. Quinine 
is coming back to the Western Hemisphere. The Americas could be self- 
sufficient in the production of quinine.” 

Mr. Concannon warns, however, that the American producers should not 
strip cinchona trees to meet the new demand without developing replace- 
ments. And, he says, quinine production in the Americas should be kept 


Charles Cosse, president of the American Quinine Co., has gone to Guate- 
mala with a production staff. The company plans to establish cinchona 
plantations, expected to yield in 5 to 10 years. Wild trees also will be sought. 











Fruits 


TURKEY’S 1942 OLIVE CROP 


The Turkish olive crop in 1942 is esti- 
mated at 45,000 tons, according to the 
Nazi press. About 20,000 tons will be 
required for use in Turkey, leaving about 
25,000 tons available for export. 


Grain and Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 
IN PERU 


The Peruvian Bureau of Agriculture 
forecasts wheat production in 1942 at 
slightly above the 100,000 tons yielded in 
1941. This is because of an increase in 
cultivated areas and efforts by agricui- 
turists to control the rust plague. Thus, 
it is anticipated that Peru will continue 
to depend upon foreign sources for more 
than 50 percent of its wheat require- 
ments. 

Wheat production in 1941 totaled 100,- 
334 metric tons, against 101,771 in 1940 
and 111,745 tons in 1939. The relatively 
small decreases in production in 1941, 
notwithstanding the reduction of almost 
15,000 hectares in the area cultivated, 


resulted from a greater yield in the Sierra 
region which practically compensated 
for the loss in the coastal valleys where 
rust continues to cause severe damage. 
Imports of wheat into Peru in 1941 
amounted to 128,760 tons, compared with 
136,386 and 120,924 tons, respectively, 
during the 2 preceding years. The Peru- 
vian Bureau of Agriculture reports an 
apparent consumption of wheat in Peru 
of 230,348 metric tons (production plus 
imports of wheat and flour), compared 
with 240,507 tons in 1940 and 235,429 tons 
in 1939. Trade sources, however, esti- 
mate consumption at about 200,000 tons. 


Poultry and Products 


LEND-LEASE PURCHASES OF EGGS AND EGG 
PRODUCTS 


About 15 average-sized cargo vessels 
would be required to carry the dried eggs 
which have been purchased by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration under 
the Lend-Lease Program for shipment to 
British, U. S. S. R., and other Allied des- 
tinations. Purchases of frozen eggs and 
eggs in the shell have also loomed large. 

Leading purchases of such products 
during the first 18 months of Lend-Lease 
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Novel Use for Railway 
Coaches 


Sudbury, Ontario, on the Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway, recently used 
special coaches as a temporary 
“station building.” The town had 
increased in population from 16,000 
to 37,000 during the past 15 years; 
| and, as a result, remodeling of the 
| old passenger station was impera- 
| tive. In order that the carpenters 
| might not be interrupted in con- 
| 





struction, four special coaches were 
drawn up nearby to be used as a 
substitute station. 
| The first coach was fitted up as | 
a women’s waiting and rest room, 
| the second as a stationmasters’s 
| office and ticket office, the third as 
| a men’s waiting and rest room, and 
| the fourth as a restaurant. In the 
| office were separate ticket windows 
opening into each of the waiting 
| rooms. Each coach had a tele- 
| phone. A lunch counter, at which 
| 55 passengers could be served at a 
time, ran the length of the restau- 
rant car. 











operations are shown in the following 
table: 





l 








Item Quantity Value 
Eggs, dried___ pounds. |237, 983, 720 |$248, 761, 510 
Eggs, frozen ---- -..do___.| 66, 189,370 | 16, 045, 442 
Eggs, in shell__- _.cases__| 


2, 053, 599 17, 196, 942 





Vegetables and Products 


LEND-LEASE PURCHASES OF DEHYDRATED 
VEGETABLES 


Prior to the outbreak of the war, little 
attention had been given to vegetable 
dehydration processes, but as the con- 
flict progressed and ocean shipping suf- 
fered from submarine warfare, labora- 
tories all over the country began giving 
serious attention to the matter. The 
basic problem was to find ways and 
means of reducing vegetables to a dry 
state without destroying their food value 
and palatability. 

How well the problem has been solved 
is reflected in purchases of such prod- 
ucts by the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration under the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram for shipment to British, U.S. 5S. R., 
and other Allied destinations. 

Purchases of dehydrated vegetables 
during the first 18 months of lend-lease 
operations are shown in the following 
table: 





| Quantity 
Item (in Value 

pounds) 
Beets. - - -- : 14, 400 $5, 364 
Cabbage 151,600 | 97,820 
Carrots _- --- 251, 800 | 106, 101 
Onions--.- - : | 956,200 | 433,415 
Potatoes -- .- 2, 689, 120 | 811, 168 
6, 000 4, 740 
ae : 116,200 | 54,432 
Julienne, mixed vegetables. - : 8, 000 2, 360 
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Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINA TO RECEIVE SUPPLIES FROM 
SPAIN 


Large quantities of iron girders and 
building materials are reportedly needed 
in Argentina for the construction of grain 
elevators. The European press reports 
that these supplies will be obtained from 
Spain in exchange for Argentine wheat. 


MANUFACTURE OF STEEL IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Preparations are being made for the 
manufacture of steel in British Columbia, 
where the mining and treatment of iron 
ore receive an additional bounty from the 
Provincial Government, states a July 
report. 

A small plant for utilizing scrap is to 
be installed in an old copper smelter, 
and a mill for rolling bars, billets, and 
rods is a possibility. 

Iron ore, coking coal, and limestone are 
available within the Province, besides 
quantities of scrap resulting from the 
ban on scrap exports. 


CANADA CONSERVES STEEL FOR WAR NEEDS 


In Canada, 30 percent of the steel that 
went into the manufacture of corsets in 
1941 will be applied to war purposes in 
1942. 

According to a statement of the ad- 
ministrator of fabricated steel, 60 tons 
of this highly finished steel will be made 
available as a result of this conversion. 


JAPANESE TO CONSTRUCT IRON WoRKS IN 
NORTH CHINA 


An iron works is to be constructed in 
North China, near Tientsin, to smelt local 
ore now exported to Japan, states a for- 
eign press report of September. Daily 
capacity is expected to be about 700 tons 
of pig iron. 

The pig iron will be sent to Manchuria 
for the production of steel until exploita- 
tion of the Jehol deposits results in a 
supply of manganese sufficient to justify 
the construction of a steel works. 


INCREASED OUTPUT PLANNED IN SPAIN 


Present production of two Spanish tin- 
plate manufacturers is said to be about 
50,000 tons a year, and extensions al- 
ready authorized are expected to double 
that amount. 

Authority has been requested to build 
a plant at Seville to produce sponge iron, 
and plans are also being made to produce 
steel sheets and tin plate. Proposed out- 
put is 26,000 metric tons a year. 

A Santander company, using a new 
coating as a substitute for tin, plans to 
erect, on the island of Oleo, a tin-plate 
and strip plant with an annual capacity 
of 20,000 tons. 


NEw PROJECT BEGUN IN SWEDEN 


The manufacture of black plate for 
canning containers has been introduced 
in Sweden, according to the foreign 
press. 
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Leather and Re 
lated Commodities 


SHOE PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of 1,000,000 pairs of shoes 
to be made available at low prices to 
workmen has been arranged by the Na. 
tional Hides and Leather Syndicate gt 
Madrid, Spain. Prices have been fixeg 
for different types and range from jg 
pesetas (1 peseta = 0.0913 U.S. dollars) 
a pair for children’s shoes to 42 pesetas 
a pair for adults’ shoes. 

In comparison with 1936 prices, do. 
mestically produced shoes have increased 
in cost from four to seven times, 
Leather shoes that formerly sold in the 
price range attractive to middle classes— 
that is, 20 to 25 pesetas—now sell at from 
65 to 100 pesetas, and better types of 
shoes which formerly sold at about 49 
pesetas now retail at 175 to 250 pesetas, 


ALLOTMENT OF SOLE LEATHER INCREASED In 
SWEDEN 


In view of increased shoe repairing 
during the fall, the Swedish Government 
has decided to raise the allotment of 
sole leather to the leather dealers, ac- 
cording to an August report. The alloca- 
tion of sole leather to the shoe factories, 
however, remains unchanged at 50 per- 
cent of their average consumption of 
such leather during 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
The shoe factories and leather dealers 
previously have been required to pur- 
chase a substantial quantity of thin sole 
leather. This requirement has now been 
modified so that the parties concerned 
will receive a larger proportion of heavy 
sole leather than before. 


Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE SHIPPERS CONSERVE SPACE 
Tanners in Buenos Aires are using a 
process whereby hides and skins may 
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HE'S IN THE SILENT 
SERVICE-ARE YOU? 


Never mention arrivals sailings 
cargoes or destinations to anybody 
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be shipped in a dry and relatively clean 
state—in this way saving considerable 
shipping space. The hides are treated 
with a solution composed of water, so- 
dium chloride, and another chemical, the 
name of which is a trade secret. They 
are then dried and folded into rectangles 
approximately 16 by 32 by 3 inches, weigh- 
ing 33 pounds. It is said that a hide 
(wet-salted) of the same size prepared 
in the normal way weighs approximately 
55 pounds. 

It is contended that the hides so pre- 
pared will last almost indefinitely and 
that they are immune to all types of in- 
sects and harmful bacterial action. The 
process does not require a large establish- 
ment and can be carried out in “estan- 
cias” as well as in slaughterhouses and 
meat-packing plants. 

According to local tanners, however, 
hides after having been soaked in water 
and prepared for commercial use show 
a tendency to crack and remain too dry 
for sole leather. They are used mostly 
for upper leather. 


Lumber and 
Products 


MorE Woop For CANADA’S PLANES 


Aero Timber Products, Ltd., a Cana- 
dian Government organization which is 
producing airplane timber in British Co- 
lumbia, is making special efforts to in- 
crease the output of spruce on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

Fir has been used for some time by 
the aircraft industry to supplement 
spruce, and it is now reported that hem- 
lock logs are also being used for the same 
purpose. 


SWEDEN’s LUMBER SHIPMENTS MOUNTING 


The value of Swedish lumber exports 
rose more than 30.000,000 crowns in the 
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first 7 months of 1942, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1941, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the Swedish 
Board of Trade. 

Exports of wood goods, pulp, and paper 
were valued at 282,400,000 crowns for 
the first 7 months of 1942; they amounted 
to 249,600,000 during the same period in 
1941. For the month of July 1942 ex- 
ports of these products reached a total 
value of 73,000,000 crowns, compared with 
45,800,000 in the same month of 1941. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


ONE PICTURE HOUSE IN AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan has only one motion-pic- 
ture theater. About 60 percent of the 
pictures shown are produced in the 
United States, and, though they are 
neither “dubbed” nor translated, the 
Afghanistan audiences seem to enjoy 
them. The remainer of the films shown 
are largely Indian. Censorship is re- 
ported to be strict. 

The theater is located at Kabul and 
has a seating capacity of 700. 


MARKET IN COLOMBIA 


Approximately 350 feature motion pic- 
tures are shown in Colombia annually, 
about 80 percent being supplied by the 
United States. In 1941, the total num- 
ber distributed was 345. Of these, 268 
were made in the United States, 30 in 
Mexico, 21 in Argentina, 8 in Spain, 5 in 
Germany, and 1 in Great Britain. There 
were also 9 Spanish-language films dis- 
tributed by United States companies, and 
3 films the source of which was not 
specified. 

No feature films are made locally, but 
3 travelogues and 2 news reels were pro- 
duced in 1941. 


FEWER SHOWS IN MoROcCcO 


All theaters in Morocco have been or- 
dered to close at 11 p. m. daily, so as to 
reduce the consumption of electric power. 
Motion-picture theaters giving from 7 to 
13 performances weekly must close 1 day 
each week; those giving more than 13 
programs weekly must eliminate 1 com- 
plete performance, in addition to remain- 
ing closed 1 full day. 


Nonferrous Metals 


More Bo.iviaAn TIN AVAILABLE 


Bolivia’s tin output has risen sharply 
in recent years—from 25,000 tons an- 
nually in the period 1935-38 to 27,215 in 
1939, 37,940 in 1940, and 42,884 in 1941; 
shipments of between 40,000 and 45,000 
long tons are in prospect for 1942, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Increased 
quantities are expected as a result of the 
price of 60 cents a pound now being paid 
by the Metals Reserve Co. for Bolivian 
tin. 

British tin smelters are affected by the 
higher price, since they agreed last De- 
cember to pay not less than the price 
paid by the United States. The Patino 
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Mines, unde a 10-year contract with the 
United Kingdom, reportedly furnished 
British smelters with 20,963 tons in 1941. 

Unlike the Far Eastern deposits, Bo- 
livian tin is found in siliceous igneous 
rock, in narrow veins 12,000 to 17,500 
feet above sea level. In addition to dif- 
ficulties of transporting the ore from the 
mines to seaports, there is a labor short- 
age and only native labor can be used, 
owing to the high altitudes. 

Tin normally represents about four- 
fifths of Bolivia’s exports. 


NEW ZEALAND’s TIN-CONSERVATION 
MEASURES 


Emphasizing the value of tin and the 
necessity for reuse of containers, where 
possible, the Minister of Supply and Mu- 
nitions of New Zealand has announced 
that lighting kerosene will no longer be 
available in 4-gallon cans. It will be 
distributed in 44-gallon drums and fur- 
nished in smaller quantities only to users 
providing their own containers. 


SPAIN SEEKS MORE METALS 


To encourage the exploitation of 
Spain’s mineral wealth, the Government 
is approving thousands of concessions 
and is granting credit for the exploita- 
tion of new deposits of strategic metals, 
the British press reports. 

Supplies of vanadium, wolfram, lead, 
and wulfenite are said to be adequate for 
domestic consumption, and there is suf- 
ficient titanium for export. 

One of the metals mentioned as being 
in short supply is magnesium. Copper 
also is scarce, the value of copper ore 
having decreased with the reduced pro- 
ductivity of existing mines. A permit 
has been granted to exploit a chalcopyrite 
mine in Barcena de Pie de Concha 
(Santander). 

Although annual production of the S. 
A. Aluminio Espafiol has increased from 
800 metric tons in 1935 to 2,000 tons, 
aluminum is said to be in short supply. 
By the erection of new plants and exten- 
sions to existing plants, however, it is 








i 
| Record Rice Crop in 
Orinoco Delta 


The newspaper Esfera, of Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, reports a record 
rice crop of 1,500 tons for the Tu- 
cupita region, in the delta of the 
Orinoco River. Rice is a compar- 
atively new crop for this territory, 
and its production is being rapidly 
expanded with Government en- 

‘couragement. 

The Banco Agricola y Pecuario 
of that region is now establishing a 
rice mill in Maripa. A silo for stor- 
ing rice is also to be constructed 
in Maripa by the Government. 

The Agriculture Department of 
Venezuela is now distributing seed 
of the Rexora and the Fortuna 
varieties of rice, which, it is 
claimed, have unusually high 
yields. 
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expected that home demands will soon 
be met. 

Tin output is small; a report for Janu- 
ary—February 1942 showed production of 
only 26 metric tons of ore and barely 12 
tons of metallic tin. 

Scrap is reported to be increasingly 
short in Spain. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MINERALS IN AUSTRALIA’S BEACH SANDS 


The beach sands of the northern coast 
of New South Wales, Australia, contain 
an estimated 1,000,000 tons of mixed con- 
centrate of zirconium and titanium min- 
erals and smaller amounts of monazite 
sand, the foreign press reports. No bet- 
ter deposit of zirconium is known. 

The zirconium, mixed rutile-ilmenite, 
and low-grade monazite concentrates 
which have been separated from the min- 
erals have varied uses. Zircon concen- 
trates enter into the manufacture of re- 
fractory bricks and glazes for the ceramic 
industry (particularly for electric insu- 
lators) and zirconium alloys; mixed 
rutile-ilmenite concentrates may produce 
the two constituent titanium minerals in 
pure form; and titanium compounds are 
used as fluxes in welding, as constituents 
of smoke screens and paints, and in the 
manufacture of cutting tools. Titanium 
white is employed in the manufacture of 
white paints. There are possibilities of 
using monazite concentrate in the manu- 
facture of such varied products as pyro- 
phoric alloys, embalming compounds, 
tracer bullets, searchlight carbons, ce- 
ramic glazes, and triplex glass. 

Anticipating commercial production of 
potassium sulfate, a process is being de- 
veloped in Western Australia for the 
utilization of extensive alunite deposits of 
lake beds. Other investigations involve 
the substitution of local pyrolusite for 
imported material in the manufacture of 
dry cells. 
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Morocco’s SUBSTITUTE FOR GREASES 


Clay, talc, and graphite reportedly are 
being used in Morocco as substitutes for 
oil and greases. The Moroccan press re- 
ports that clay, diluted with water, forms 
a useful lubricating paste, but, because 
of the almost invariable presence of 
silica, it may be used only in the working 
of metals while cold. 

Tale and graphite improve the lubri- 
cating qualities of replacement greases, 
but if employed in excessive amounts they 
block the grease exits and prevent a com- 
plete covering of the surface, occording 
to the report. 


Paints and 
Pi ements 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GERMAN INDUSTRY 


The German paint trade is conserving 
glycerid oils by increased use of syn- 
thetic resins. 

An unexpected development in the Ger- 
man paint field is the return to produc- 
tion of pigments in coarse particle form. 
This has been done in order to secure 
adequate covering power and, at the same 
time, reduce the quantity of oil in the 
paint formula. 


Railway 
Equipment 


““GASOGENE” TRAIN ON ALGERIAN LINE 


A gasogene-driven motor train was re- 
cently given a trial run on the Mediter- 
ranean-Niger (Trans-Saharan) Railway 
in Algeria, according to September press 
reports. It proceeded to a point 47 kil- 
ometers (29 miles) south of Colomb 
Bechar and returned to Oudjda the same 
day. Despite adverse weather condi- 
tions and water covering part of the 
track, the train traveled on schedule and 
the test was reported a complete success. 


TuRKEY GETS EQUIPMENT FROM BRITAIN 


Great Britain has supplied Turkey with 
18 locomotives and nearly 500 railway 
cars since November 1941, according to 
British press reports. These deliveries 
compare favorably with German deliv- 
eries of rolling stock ordered in 1939. 

Turkey has also received the bulk of 
its railway replacements and spares from 
Great Britain. 


Refrigeration 
Equipment 


CoLpD STORAGE FOR Morocco 


Plans for the construction of cold- 
storage facilities throughout Morocco are 
being discussed by the Protectorate Gov- 
ernment, according to press reports. 

Consideration is being given to a plan 
to erect a large number of cold-storage 
chambers for fresh meats for normal con- 
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sumption, and for use in maintaining 
stocks of fresh foods for military needs 
and periods of scarcity. Construction of 
a large plant at Casablanca to hold all 
perishable foodstuffs in transit has algo 
been proposed. 

It is believed that the storage plants 
would be operated in conjunction with the 
municipal abattoirs, probably on a con. 
cession basis. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDs 


In an effort to increase shipbuilding 
in the Philippines, Japanese military ay. 
thorities have ordered the registration 
of all shipbuilders there, according to 
reports. All those in the Manila dis. 
trict were to report to the authorities by 
August 15, and those in other towns anq 
in the Provinces were given until Sep. 
tember 15. 


SHIPBUILDING IN SPAIN 


The Spanish merchant fleet, reduceg 
by sinkings during the civil war, now 
totals only 1,056,875 tons, according to 
press reports. This figure is among the 
lowest during the last 20 years. Vessels 
are being rebuilt as fast as possible in 
the four main ports, Bilbao, Barcelona, 
Cadiz, and Seville, and also in smaller 
ports. The goal is 2,000,000 tons within 
10 years. 

Spain will build three steamers for, 
and lease one tanker to Argentina as 
part of a 7-year commercial agreement 
between the two countries, according to 
European press advices. 


Special Products 


CANADA'S FURNITURE MAKERS CONVERT 


Furniture manufacturers in Canada 
will soon be making wooden parts for 
airplanes, according to trade reports. 
Contracts have already been awarded to 
five Ontario companies, the first to en- 
ter the new field, and necessary plant 
conversions are now in progress. Pro- 
duction is expected to start within a few 
months. 

Furniture production is somewhat 
curtailed at present by lack of materials, 
particularly springs and metal parts, and 
many other manufacturers are said to 
be interested in obtaining contracts for 
aircraft parts or other war work. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EGYPT’S CURRENT CROP 


The current cotton crop in Egypt is 
estimated at 3,250,000 kantars, of which 
800,000 kantars will probably be con- 
sumed in Egypt, according to trade re- 
ports. (1 kantar equals 99 pounds). 

About 45 percent of the crop is report- 
edly of long staple variety. 
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Synthetic Fibers 


RAYON IN GOLD COAST 


Gold Coast imports of rayon tissues 
nave increased steadily, reaching a total 
of 286,698 square yards in April, com- 
pared with 180,636 square yards in 
March, and only 8,185 in April of 1941, 
according to trade reports. 


Wool and Products 


No PRIVATE TRADING Now IN TURKEY 


Since the Turkish Government has 
taken over the country’s wool industry, 
and acts as sole purchaser and mer- 
chandiser, private firms formerly en- 
gaged in the trade have discontinued 
operations. 

No private trading was done in the 
domestic wool market during August. 
Transactions were consummated by 
State owned or controlled mills the rep- 
resentatives of which were spot buying 
direct from producers. 

Only 191 bales of mohair were sold 
in the domestic market in August, com- 
pared with 357 in July (1 bale equals 
from 90 to 100 kilograms). Few sales 
were reported to have been made to 
British or Axis buyers, because export 
prices were lower than those offered by 
the Turkish Government. It is believed 
that German manufacturers are using 
some mohair as an admixture with wool 
in manufacturing military blankets. 

The mohair clip began in May (which 
month has now replaced July and Au- 
gust as the period of peak production) 
and will continue until February. A 
yield of 15,000,000 pounds is expected 
from about 4,000,000 goats. Sales are 
made at production points direct to ex- 
porters. 


ITALIAN AGENCY INVADES DALMATIA 


The Ente Economico del’Ovicultura 
which was established for furtherance 
of sheep raising in Italy has extended 
its activity to Dalmatia, according to the 
Axis press. 

Yugoslav statistics indicate that there 
are more than 500,000 sheep in Dalmatia, 
and “rational” sheep raising is to be in- 
troduced by a company now being 
formed by the Italian wool industry. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


AUSTRALIAN FLAX ACTIVITIES 


Four new scutch mills in South Aus- 
tralia began operations early this year 
on the country’s first large-scale flax 
crop, according to trade reports. 

Australian officials were well satisfied 
with the 1941-42 yield of 12,000 tons of 
flax straw from 8,000 acres, it is stated. 


FLAX YIELD IN OCCUPIED EUROPE 


The area under flax cultivation in 
France in 1942 is reported by a German 
news agency to be from 40 to 50 percent 
higher than last year’s. 

In 1941 about 57,000 acres of flax were 
raised, which would indicate a 1942 crop 
from an area of 80,000 to 85,000 acres in 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


France _ alone. Belgian, Netherland, 
Czech, Australian, Bulgarian, Estonian, 
and Lithuanian flax crops will also be 
available to the Nazis. 


Inp1a’s NEW “SHELLAC TREATMENT” OF 
JUTE 


A new method reportedly has been de- 
veloped in India by which cylinders to 
hold shell cartridges are manufactured 
from jute fabric treated with shellac. 

This is one of the first development 
of an expansion program in the shellac 
treatment of jute which is expected to 
play an important part in the creation 
of various substitutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS AND TEXTILES IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


Wool sold by New Zealand producers 
during the 1941-42 season totaled 985,- 
350 bales, a record amount; 826,759 bales 
were of greasy wool and 158,591 pulled 
wool. The carry-over on June 30 was 
19,821 bales, all greasy, but the trade ex- 
pects a very light carry-over by the time 
the new shearing season begins in 
October. 

More than 1,300 tons of linen flax fiber 
and tow were produced in New Zealand 
since introduction of flax growing in the 
1940-41 season, and all except 100 tons 
were exported. The lowest grade is used 
for manufacture of seaming twine for 
wool packs and other coverings. 

About 100 women and 800 men are em- 
ployed in 17 flax factories. Dew retting 
is followed in one plant, whereas all 
others use tank retting. Cleaning ma- 
chines are operated in all factories, and, 
to insure fullest possible use of the chaff, 
grinding machinery is also being 
installed. 

Imports of silk and rayon tissues, as 
mentioned in a British publication, were 
valued at £NZ227,296 (New Zealand 
pounds), a slight decline from the 
£NZ240,117 for the corresponding period 
in 1941. 


Tobacco 


AUSTRALIA AIMS TO AUGMENT OUTPUT 


Owing to the current difficulty of ob- 
taining tobacco from overseas, the Aus- 
tralian Government is making every 
effort to increase local production, and 
it is hoped that during the current sea- 
son output will increase by 50 percent. 

Production during the last 2 seasons 
barely reached 6,000,000 pounds per an- 
num, and in that period it has been nec- 
essary to import some 20,000,000 pounds 
each year. 





Maximum Production Sought in 
British West Africa 


(Continued from p. 7) 


the years with British West Africa has 
taken on a new importance to the United 
Kingdom and, indeed, to the United Na- 
tions. The loss of territories in the East 
and the threats to India and to the Soviet 
Union give the states combating the 
Axis new interest in British West Africa’s 
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vegetable oils, tin, manganese, bauxite, 
chrome, rubber, and other products. 

The’ British Government, acting 
through the newly appointed Minister 
Resident for British West Africa, Lord 
Swinton, and through the colonial ad- 
ministrations in each of the countries, 
is making every effort to gear the econ- 
omy of the area to the maximum pro- 
duction and export of the strategic ma- 
terials with which it has been endowed 
by nature. 

The ambitious program that has been 
set up cannot be fulfilled without the 
loyal cooperation of the native inhabi- 
tants of British West Africa. If the 
goals established are reached, or even 
approached, the wisdom of building a 
colonial trade policy on the doctrines of 
Grenville and Joseph Chamberlain will 
have been amply demonstrated. 





New Hotel for Uruguay’s 
Border City 


The City of Rivera, 351 miles north of 
Montevideo and on the border between 
Uruguay and Brazil, has just announced 
the opening of an ultra-modern tourist 
hotel, the “Hotel Casino Cine.” 

The cities of Rivera (10,000) on the 
northern border of Uruguay and Santa 
Ana de Livramento (35,000) on the 
southern border of Brazil face each other, 
with the newly created international 
park in between. Both cities are on the 
route of the new Pan American Highway 
running north from Montevideo to Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The new hotel stands on the slope of 
the historic rocky eminence, the Cerro 
de Marco, and overlooks the interna- 
tional park and both the adjoining cities. 

The hotel is intended as a center for 
the growing tourist travel between Brazil 
and Uruguay. This part of Uruguay has 
climate like that of northern Florida and 
is noted for its citrus and other fruits. 
There are thousands of acres of orange 
groves in the vicinity, with cattle and 
sheep raising also an important industry. 
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News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 23) 


the Swiss War Transportation Office, 
or in cars owned by the forwarding 
agents, 

This new shipping service was made 
necessary because Portuguese authorities 
refuse permission for the use of either 
foreign railway cars or Portuguese pri- 
vate railway cars to transport freight 
through Portugal to the Portuguese- 
Spanish frontier for reforwarding to 
Switzerland. Officially only the so- 
called bloc trains are permitted. Be- 
cause freight charges on these bloc 
trains are higher than on private rail- 
way cars and because these trains are 
composed of a relatively small number 
of cars, the quantity of goods trans- 
ported is limited. 

In order to use the many private rail- 
way cars stationed in Spain, for which 
the forwarding agencies are paying high 
prices, goods have, before the opening 
of the shipping routes, been transported 
to the Portuguese-Spanish frontier by 
truck and there transferred to railway 
cars. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Ad Valorem Taxes on Issuance of Im- 
port and Export Licenses Doubled in Leb- 
anon.—The ad valorem import-license 
tax collected upon issuance of import li- 
censes in Lebanon has been increased 
from 1 to 2 percent, by a decree of Oc- 
tober 9, 1942. 

[This tax has been collected since No- 
vember 14, 1941, and is in addition to the 
application fee. See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 6, 1941, and May 
9, 1942.] 

An ad valorem tax of 2 percent on the 
issuance of export licenses in Lebanon 
was instituted by a legislative decree of 
August 31, 1942, and has been increased 
to 4 percent by a decree of October 9, 
1942. 

Special exceptions are made for offi- 
cial, consular, and military shipments, 
and for travelers’ baggage and parcel- 
post packages, up to a value of 50 Syrian 
pounds. 

[This tax is collected in addition to the 
application fee for export licenses, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 9, 1942.] 


Tunisia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Permanent Commission of Electric En- 
ergy Established.—A Permanent Com- 
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mission of Electric Energy has been es- 
tablished in Tunisia, under the General 
Energy Commission, to study, propose, 
follow, and facilitate all measures to be 
taken to improve conditions of produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution, and use 
of electric energy, by an order of March 
24, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 4. 

[Establishment of the General Energy 


Commission was announced in Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 18, 1942.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Muscat Wines: Price-Equalization Tar 
on Exports Fixed.—A price-equalization 
tax of 250 francs per hectoliter has been 
established on muscat grape wines (ex- 
cept mistelas and liqueur wines) exported 
from Tunisia to all destinations, under 
authority of the decree of August 5, 1941, 
by an order of March 6, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of April 4. 

Wheat Flour: New Extraction Ratio 
and Rebates to Millers Fixed.—The mini- 
mum extraction ratio for soft wheat 
milled into flour in Tunisia has been fixed 
at 93 percent, and a rebate of 21 francs 
per 100 kilograms of soft wheat to millers 
of bread flours has been established, by 
a decree of April 9, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of April 11. 

Millers who mill and sell soft-wheat 
flour for local consumption must incor- 
porate 25 percent of hard-wheat flour 
extracted at the ratio of 93 percent, ef- 
fective April 1, 1942, by another decree 
of April 9, 1942. A rebate to millers of 
30 francs per 100 kilograms of hard 
wheat so incorporated has been fixed. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Receiving Apparatus and Parts: 
Import Duties Reduced.—Turkish import 
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duties on receiving apparatus for wire. 
less telegraphy and telephony and their 
technical accessories and parts have been 
reduced by from 75 to 88 percent, accorg. 
ing to a circular of the Turkish Minis 
for Customs and Monopolies, publisheg 
in the Official Gazette of June 29, 1949 
according to the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of August 18. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wrapping Paper: Maximum Prices Es. 
tablished —Maximum sales prices for 
wrapping paper of the types used by 
butchers, bakers, and drygoods stores, 
were established at from 1.83 pesos to 
4.40 pesos per 10 kilograms, and those 
of regular store wrapping paper in rolls 
at 4 pesos per 10 kilograms, by a decree 
dated September 25, 1942, and publisheg 
in the Diario Oficial of October 2. 

Pure Peanut Oil: Maximum Sales Price 
Established.-The maximum price of 
pure peanut oil, from the factory to the 
wholesaler, was established at 70 centes- 
imos net per kilogram by a decree dated 
October 2, 1942, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 13. 


Transport and Communication 


Uruguay Reduces Railway Services Be- 
cause of Fuel Shortages.—Railways of 
Uruguay are expected to make further 
reductions in services, because their al- 
lotments of liquid fuel have again been 
reduced. 

For example, the Central Uruguay 
Railway, with the longest mileage in the 
country, is now allotted 2,800 metric tons 
of petroleum per month, compared with 
4,000 tons previously allotted. It is en- 
deavoring to arrange a freight priority 
system, and has given warning that a 
large proportion of cattle must now be 
driven to market. 





Correction: Dairy-Products Plant at 
Santa Barbara, Venezuela 


The item which appeared in a “box” on 
page 25 of the October 24 issue of Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY erroneously used the 
word “cheese” in the heading. This new 
plant being constructed at Santa Bar- 
bara, Venezuela, is for the manufacture 
of powdered milk, not for the production 
of cheese. It should be noted, also, that 
the name of the firm is Industria Lactea 
Venezolana, Compafhia Anonima, rather 
than Companhia Anonima Lactera Vene- 
zolana, as stated in the item mentioned. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as @ service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 24, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The October 24 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN TO 
THE FINANCE CONFERENCE. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN AT 
THE RICHMOND WAR AND COM- 
MUNITY FUND MEETING. 


RELINQUISHMENT OF EXTRATER- 
RITORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN 
WARTIME. j 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
PARAGUAYAN SURGEON. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOARD OF INQUIRY FOR THE 
GREAT LAKES FISHERIES. 


CANADA—TODAY AND TOMMOk- 
ROW. William Henry Chamberlin. 
1942. 338 pp. Price, $3. Interprets 
and integrates the many-sided problems 
that confront Canada and its war and 
post-war economies. In what way will 
the Dominion handle the vital question 
of conscription? What is the attitude 
of the powerful French minority toward 
the war? How can Canada preserve its 
foreign-trade economy during and after 
the war? Why do many Canadians fear 
closer economic relationships with the 
United States? What about the huge 
aviation training program, and how is it 
progressing? What is the capacity of 
Canada’s important aluminum produc- 
tion? These and other questions are 
discussed in detail. 

Available from: Little, Brown, & Co., 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PEACE AIMS AND POST-WAR 
PLANNING. Fawn M. Brodie. 1942. 
53 pp. Price, 25 cents. Bibliography 
comprising books, pamphlets, and arti- 
Cles published in the United States and 
England between 1939 and July 1942. It 
is selective rather than comprehensive, 
being devoted chiefly to studies of plan- 
ning on an international scale. 
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Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


WHAT DOES GANDHI WANT? 
T. A. Raman. 10462. 117 pp. Price, 
$1.25. Consists chiefly of a series of ex- 
tracts from Gandhi’s own statements on 
the war, taken from personal interviews 
with the author, speeches, and articles 
in “Harijan,” Gandhi’s own newspaper, 
which reveal the development of his 
attitude. No attempt is made to edi- 
torialize or draw conclusions. 

Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEW WORLD CONSTITUTIONAL 
HARMONY: A PAN-AMERICANADIAN 
PANORAMA. George Jaffin. 1942. 53 
pp. Price, $1. Covers origins of consti- 
tutional democracy and its influence 
upon other countries. It is concerned 
mainly with constitutional guaranties of 
individual liberty. The author appar- 
ently believes that the present war might 
cause the Americas to enter into some 
sort of a loose union or even become a 
super-state. He points out that this is 
not only possible but highly desirable de- 
spite differences in language and culture. 
As examples of similar difficulties that 
have been surmounted, Canada and 
Switzerland are cited. 

Available from: Columbia Law Review, 
New York, N. Y. 





Export Control Today 


(Continued from p. 9) 


ter picture of what is needed from the 
oversea country itself; we have made all 
the necessary checks in the field; the 
needs, as determined there, come up 
here; we then check these needs with the 
trade committee, where such trade com- 
mittee has been established, so that we 
may get from you, who ship there, your 
best opinion as to the essential require- 
ments, replacements, and similarly vital 
matters. This mechanism, of course, is 


not adapted to all trades; but where it 
is, you and we can work together in pre- 
senting a better picture of the needs. 
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Once determined, and all other neces- 
sary factors having been considered, then 
we must get the necessary allocation 
and priority rating, or whatever license 
to manufacture may be then required by 
WPB. Up to this point, the burden is 
largely ours—but in consultation, where- 
ever possible and at all levels possible, 
with trade groups involved. 


Tackling Major Tasks 


Now begins our real joint job. From 
this point on, and to the fullest extent 
that you can and will, we would like to 
turn over to you, the trade, the job of 
getting those goods made and down to 
the wharf. Immediately following our 
recent conference with some 50 members 
of the export groups in Washington, a 
committee of you men most concerned 
with the problem went to work with our 
boys to see how this might best be done. 
I trust you will ask some of your members 
to tell you about what their thinking is 
on it. They are exploring all phases of it 
in Washington in the light of theiz own 
experience and yours. We need further 
exploration, and the committee will con- 
tinue. This is not a window-trimming 
group. They are working with their 
coats off and no holds barred. That is 
the kind of committees we need and want. 

We are further creating a committee 
of exporters who will give a continuing 
strength and continuity of effort to the 
work already started of keeping us con- 
stantly advised of major over-all prob- 
lems faced by the export fraternity as a 
whole, as contrasted with individual in- 
dustry problems which we consider in 
these other groups. 


Exploring, Advising, Shaping 


To recapitulate: a committee of ex- 
porters has taken off its coat and has 
already started the job of exploring the 
best trade set-up to keep in trade hands 
as much of the actual job of getting 
things manufactured and shipped as we 
can possibly turn over to the trade to 
do. It may be that under certain cir- 
cumstances we may even have to set up 
a paid staff to carry on this work. The 
committee will recommend on all phases. 
Before finalizing on the plan, we shall 
consult with the general all-problem 
committee to make sure that all angles 
are considered from your point of view. 

A second committee of exporters has 
already been appointed, and has agreed 
to come to Washington for a week, if nec- 
essary, take their coats off and go to 
work on the forms, rules, and reg- 
ulations, and make pertinent, frank, and 
positive recommendations to reduce 
paper work. 

A third committee will be appointed 
and has accepted the job of sitting with 
us frequently, in policy matters, in dis- 
cussions, in explorations, and in over-all 
considerations not connected with indi- 
vidual industries or individual problems. 

A fourth committee will also be ap- 
pointed to advise us on problems pecu- 
liar to export merchants or agents as 
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Germany ----- RM 2.50=$1.00 _ - 4000 *. 4006 * 4002 most American luxury and consumption ju 
Greece ____- 1 drachma=RM 0.0167 2. 0067 0090 OOS 2 . . . : . 
Hungary -- 5.13 peng6 = $1.00 1949 1973 1924 goods under complete import embargo, ni 
Iceland 6.505 kroner=$1.00 1537 with many other products subject to se- 
ioe we — — ; and aease ee vere quota limitations. 
2 ‘ ara sterling 0350 \ RAY ¢ 45 ; ; 
—_——- 19 lire $1.00 ones oe oa A very comprehensive control notifi- ' 
ae anes a 2344 2845 2596) cation dated August 23, 1941, placed im- . 
Netherlands 8838 guilders = $1.00 5308 51 334 ] > "ies > 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 284 5501 6. 5334 ports in two categories on the general } 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 9942 9602 basis of essentiality. Production goods 
Norway __-- 4.375 kroner=$1.00 2286) 2457 2327 , -gely i ar . 
Palestine ‘ £P1=£1 sterling 4. 0350 4. 8804 * 4.4354 were largely placed = Part B, nt 
Poland (general governorship 1 zloty =RM 0.5000 2. 2000 1886 2 1884 port licences were available only from the A 
Portugal pets ear ag ae ne ob enone 0409 |) 0433 .o44 Chief Controller of Imports, New Delhi. e 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 E 0052 * 0073 * 0071 In July 1941, all imports of steel were re- P| 
— oe een y 00 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 quired to be effected through Official 
Sweden 4.20 kroner=$1.00 2381 2399 . 2380 ‘“ : ; ‘tati : 
Switeerland 4.31 francs=$1.00 2390 9953 rene channels, and direct importation by pri- n 
Syria_ 2.195 pounds=$1.00 1556 7, 5760 7 5020 vate dealers ceased. t] 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 4445 40032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 7500 8011 8024 im . . ” 
U.S. 8.R 5.30 rubles = $1.00 1887 “Channelization” of Imports v 
Yugoslavia: . a 
Croatia i kuna=RM 0.0500 2 0200 * 0231 *. 0277 Pr 7 ilities ; > | 
Serbia | diner = Bid 0.0800 * oan ° 0281 pt Lend lease facilities were extended to 5 
India in the latter half of 1941—not di- 4 
5 "itis ° 
*Nominal. tNot available. ’ Average for first 3 months only rectly, but through the Briti h Govern 0 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 6 Based on average for pound sterling. ment. The channelization of imports in 
and = based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 7 Based on average for French franc Government agencies increased as a re- 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the § Average for Netherlands guilder . al ¢ . ‘ ‘ 
Federal Reserve Board. _ ; * Average for January-August and November-De- sult. At the opening of 1942 practically ( 
2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. cember. all imports into India from non-Empire 
3 Averages for first 8 months only. 10 Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 . a 
‘Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. sources, and many from Empire sources, 
Board. 1! For foreign trade valuation purposes only. were either prohibited or subject to li- a 
t 
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cense. Many classes of goods could be 
imported only through Government 
agencies. 

A general tightening up of import 
controls became marked in the second 
quarter of 1942. Under a notice of June 
93 all import licenses outstanding with 
jmporters in India for the import of 
goods from the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland and various other 
difficult-currency countries were called 
in for cancelation or revalidation in the 
light of existing conditions and on the 
pasis of the essentiality of the goods con- 
cerned to the direct war effort or to the 
needs of the civil population on a war- 
time basis. 


Nature of New Licenses 


Applications for revalidated or new li- 
censes are required to contain much 
more precise and additional information 
as to the nature of the goods and the 
transaction generally. When issued, the 
revalidated or new licenses will be good 
in the first instance for the 6-month pe- 
riod from July 1 to December 31, 1942. 

Previously, licenses were issued for 2- 
month periods, and goods had to be 
shipped within the period designated. 
Increasing difficulties and delays in ob- 
taining shipping space or in filling orders 
resulted in the expiration of many li- 
censes before the goods could be shipped, 
and, although provision was made for 
extension of the licenses, the additional 
burden resulting to all concerned from 
the necessity of seeking extensions and 
new letters of credit will be greatly de- 
creased by the extension of the time 
limit during which licenses are valid. 


Recent Drastic Tightening 

The revocation of the open general li- 
censes under which most goods from the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and 
Newfoundland had previously been im- 
ported into India without special licenses 
represents another recent drastic tight- 
ening of import controls. 

Effective July 1, 1942, import licenses 
are required for each of these shipments 
just as in the case of shipments from 
non-Empire sources. 





Argentine Fishing Vessels to be 
Equipped with Wireless Sets 

A recent decree by the President of 
Argentina requires all Argentine vessels 
engaged in deep-sea fishing to be 
equipped with wireless installations. 

Fishing vessels used in the estuary and 
mouth of the River Plate are included in 
the terms of this decree. 

The decree also provides that fishing 
vessels on which wireless sets are not 
already installed must obtain the neces- 
sary equipment within a period of 120 
days from the date of the promulgation 
of the decree. 





Chile Begins Rice Cultivation 
Expansion of rice cultivation in Chile, 

a relative newcomer in rice growing in 

the Western Hemisphere, contributes to 
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Norte.—Averages are acjual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
—  sptaae and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to 1 dollar. 
































Annual Average Average rate Latest available 
rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Ls ee a ar rp a ernreane a 
| 
| | June July 
| | 1940 1941 168 18 Rate | Date 
| | Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3. 73 Oct. 1 
ee ee = 2s | : od. fe 3. 3. fe fe . ict. 
weiceane | Pere Official .:.. 423 | 423 | 42 | 423 | 423 | Do. 
| Bi 4.93 
| | Bid ek ge Dae, Re = rt }sept. 29 
Bolivia | Boliviano | Free market____- | 4.37 4. 24 4. 26 4. 23 4.23 | Oct.1 
| Controlled __ | 39.09 | 43.38 | 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | Oct. 12 
| Compensation - Ree TERR Tee he ene wed Mowe Mi 
Curb | 56.71 54. 02 51. 50 50. 00 50.00 (3) 
Brazil Milreis Official 2 | 16.500 | 16.500} 16.500 | 16.500] 16.500 | Oct. 10 
Free market | 19.789 | 19.717 | 19.650 | 19.642] 19.630 . 
Special free market. | 20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500 | 20.500 | 20.500 Do. 
Curb__.. | 21.421 | 20.298 | 20.100 20. 600 End 
uly 
Chile Peso Official bitin | 19.37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Sept. 23 
Export draft. __- | 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 Do 
Curb market | 33.04 31.78 31.14 31.15 32. 20 Do 
Free | 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.12 31.10 | Do 
Gold exchange - - | 31.05 31.15 31.15 | 31.12 31.10 | Do 
Mining dollar 431.13 31.35 31.15 31.12 31.10 Do 
| Agricultural dollar wa hcces 531.15 31.15 31.12 31.10 Do 
Columbia do | Controlled __-- = 75 1. 7545 1.75 1.75 1.755 | Oct. 10 
Bank of Republic ‘ 1.755 1.755 1. 755 1.755 1.7 Do 
Stabilization Fund_--- (*) (8) (®) (6) i: Sg Bae ee 
Curb.... basa 1.88 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 Oct. 10 
Costa Rica_. Colon Uncontrolled | 6.70 5.85 5. 62 5. 64 5. 65 Oct. 15 
| Controlled _- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba Peso... Free... _.. = ie '975| 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | Oct.3 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official). |7 16. 42 15. 00 14.10 14.10 14.10 Do 
Central Bank (Free) __..|§15.44 {_...__-- Se I =. mse Fa 
| Commercial Bank $15.73 |__._. ie . Re a 
Honduras Lempira... Official __-- --| 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | Oct.3 
Mexico | Peso Free | 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 | 4.85 | Oct. 17 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official ---| 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 |Sept. 19 
, Curb___. a -| 6. 36 5.93 5. 35 5. 23 5.10 Do. 
Paraguay -. Paper peso | Official _- .---|970. 00 ....----| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 3 
Free____ --|975. 35 (10) w et B eee 
Peru___- Sol do. 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | Oct. 17 
Salvador Colon do 2.5 2.5 2.5 23 ¢ 2S). oe 
Uruguay - - Peso Controlled : 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 | 1.899 Do. 
Free é _.| 2.66 2.31 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled _ _-- | 3.19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | Sept. 26 
Free 113.46 | 123.76 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 Do. 
y | 
! Mar. 16-Dec. 31. * Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
? Jan. 1-June 20. 10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 
3 Middle of September. 't Jan. 1-June 25. 
‘ Established on July 13. 12 July 24-Dee. 31. 
‘ Established Mar. 25. 
Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

’ June-December. 

* January- May. 


and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





the big rice harvest in sight in the Ameri- 
cas this year. 

The abundant rice harvest is a boon to 
many places in the hemisphere as part of 
the wartime effort to make local areas in 
the Americas more self-sufficient in food 
requirements. Shortage of shipping has 
made this necessary. 

In Chile, rice cultivation has been de- 
veloped on a considerable scale in the 
Central Valley. Reports from Chile say 
that this rice is as good as or superior 
to that formerly imported. Chile ex- 
pects to have a surplus for sale to neigh- 
boring countries. 

A recent U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture report indicates that the hemi- 
sphere’s total rice crop this year will pro- 
vide a supply sufficient to meet normal 
requirements and to leave a surplus of at 
least 400,000,000 pounds for Lend-Lease 
use and for reserves. 

The abundant rice harvest, moreover, 
may help solve food problems in the Car- 


ibbean countries, the chief area in the 
hemisphere dependent upon imports to 
meet rice needs. Favorable rice pros- 
pects in the United States partly account 
for the bright supply outlook on this im- 
portant food staple for the hemisphere. 

Chile obtained its rice seed from the 
United States, Spain, and Italy. 





Testing Industrial Materials 
in India 


The Government of India has an- 
nounced specially reduced rates for tests 
and analyses of industrial materials 
made at the Government Test House, 
Alipore, Calcutta, according to the Brit- 
ish press. In certain cases the tests or 
trials will be carried out free of charge. 

This measure is designed to aid in the 
development of new industries and to as- 
sist firms with small working capital. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of October 
13, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
November 16, 1942. 





Class number and 


l'rade-mark commodity 


Hempel _| No. 5—Entire class 
Cristal No. 10—Entire class. 
Boston ; No. 1—Entire class. 
Adrien No. 16—Entire class. 
Huron No. 5—Entire class 


Meyca_--__- No. 10—Entire class. 
Addi-Victoria No. 18—Entire class. 
Estrella _.| No. 10—Entire class. 
Zig-Zag ..| No. 6—Entire class. 
Buckingham __...| No. 16—Entire class. 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 


FOREIGN 


? Applications S 


COMMERCE WEEKLY 


iB See 





Trade-mark 


Class number and 
product 


Date 
of pub- 
lication 


1942 
Coca No. 65-—Tea, coffee, | Oct. 15 
mate, etc 
Corona, Coia No. 66—-Biscuits, pas- Do 
try, and confection- 
ery | 
Bingo No. 68—Nonalcoholic Do 
beverages, ice Creams, 
Ice. 
Bingo No. 71-—Cigar, Cciga- Do 
rettes, tobaccos. 
Carbuncina Schmidt | No. 75-—-Chemical and Do 
Herman, Vance, pharmaceutical 
Mendaco, Phensic, products 
Pursennid, Hy- 
dantal, Sedantoinal, 
Ipesandrin-Sandoz, 
Intelin, Ifargal, 
Flash, Susimal, Pa- 
patropina Silbe, 
Tosipec Silbe 
Atlantida, E] Repor- | No. &2—Publications Do 


ter, Sistema de Do- 
cumentacion Sim- 
plex, Good House- 
keeping 


and periodicals 





from the date of publication. 





ee . Date 
a Class number and of pub- 
product lication 
1942 
Mallory, Anderson, | No. 4—Metals, lock- | Oct. 15 
Super-Silvertop. smith work, iron- 
mongery. 

Muralex, Tripolina, | No. 7—Carved stones, Do 

Opi. ete., limes and plas- 
ters 

Lucite No. 12—Caoutchouc, Do 
guttapercha, cork. 

Lucite, Sunset Dyes, | No. 20—Adhesives, Do 

Delta, Coia. paints, varnishes, 
pastes 

Lucite No. 22—Glass for con- Do 
struction. 

Mallory .| No. 32—Heating, light- Do 
ing, and ventilating 
apparatus. 

Westinghouse, Mal- | No. 36—Machinery Do 

lory, Yaxley, Trip- and vehicles. 
olina, Anderson, 
Super-Silvertop, 

Intelin | 

Mallory, Yaxley No. 37—Telegraphs, Do 
telephones, radio, 
signals 

Coca-Cola No. 41—Receptacles Dx 
and vases of glass 
and porcelain, etc 

Gloria, Reno, O. N. | No. 43—Twine, sew- ey 

T., Teo ing silk, cording 

Jazmin, Magnolia. No. 44—-Yarn, waste, Do 
ete 

Teo, Jazmin, Mag- | No. 45—Cloths and Do 

nolia, Ludelizar. textiles 

Jazmin, Magnolia No. 46—Bedclothes, Ds 
mattresses, mats, 
etc. 

Jazmin, Magnolia, | No. 47—Clothing Do 

Bosil, Primavera, 
Ludelizar. 

Jazmin, Magnolia_ No. 48—Articles of Do, 
lace, buttons, 
brooches. 

Lydia, Ludelizar No. 50—Footwear Do. 

Mallory _- No. 544—Precious Do. 
stones, and metals, 
jewels. 

Nordica No. 4—Toilet articles Do 

Bruno-Boval, La Gi- | No. 57—Perfumed Do 

ralda, Chlorodont- products for toilet 

Klimer, Hermo- use. 
zene, La Florida, 
Pelobrillol, Bon 
Vivant, Ricibrill, 
Lady Esther, Jean 
Riquet, Coronet, 
Silbe, Productos 
Walcon, Polvo de 

Oro, Coia. 

Coia No. 59—-Edible fats Do 

Diana No. 60—Milk and milk Do 
products. 

Coia No. 61—Condiments, Do. 


etc. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario. Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication. 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Prade-mark Product 


942 
Siva lransport in general Oct. 17 
Cremol Perfumery and toilet Do 
Sulfopectin Drug store and chemical Do 
products 
Energil do Do 
Plymouth Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes 
Vitacrilic Drug store and chemical 
product 
Flash Do 


A poset Szabo 


d 
Energil d Ly 
at 
Ampliabanda Flect 


trical equipment, ete 








Preparing Shipments to Mexico 
(Continued from p. 13) 


entry, and sealed or placed in sealed 
pouches. If the seals are found intact 
at the port of exit, exportation is per- 
mitted without further examination. 


Entry and Warehousing 


Merchandise must be declared either 
for warehousing or for customs clear- 
ance within 10 days after unloading. In 
the latter case, the goods must be cleared 
and withdrawn within 20 days after un- 
loading, after which time storage fees ac- 
crue. Explosives must be cleared within 
3 days after unloading. If merchandise 
is not claimed within 6 months after its 
arrival and the duties and other cus- 
toms charges paid thereon, it is consid- 
ered abandoned and subject to sale at 
public auction. 
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Arrangements can be made to enter 
carload shipments consigned to Mexicg 
City under bond without inspection py 
the Mexican customs authorities at the 
border. 

Goods may remain in the warehouse 
for 1 year, subject to an extension for 
another year upon request to and ap. 
proval by the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance. Prior to the expiration of the 
warehouse period, the goods may be re. 
exported free of import duty or may be 
withdrawn for clearance for consump. 
tion in Mexico upon payment of the 
warehouse fees, import duties, and other 
customs charges. Merchandise may be 
removed from the warehouse either for 
reexportation or for consumption, one 
package at a time, as desired, but pack- 
ages cannot be broken; and, in the case 
of merchandise in bulk, not less than 1 
metric ton may be removed at a time. 

A period of grace of 3 working days 
is allowed after notice is given by the 
consignee of intention to withdraw the 
goods. Even though this period is not 
used for the withdrawal of the goods, 
it is included in computing the appli- 
cation of the warehouse fees. Imported 
goods are subject to a warehouse fee of 
5 centavos per day for each 100 kilo- 
grams or fraction for the first 30 days, 
and 10 centavos per 100 kilograms or 
fraction per day thereafter. 


ines and Penalties 
F 1 Penalt 


Failure to present the commercial in- 
voice renders a shipment liable to a 
fine of from 5 to 50 pesos, depending 
upon the size of the shipment, and if the 
commercial invoice is not presented With 
the import declaration a fine of 5 pesos 
is assessed. 

If the original commercial invoice does 
not bear the Mexican consul’s notation 
of the amount of the prescribed advance 
deposit, a penalty in the amount of one- 
half of the advance consular deposit due 
is assessed. 

If a shipment of samples is not accom- 
panied by a “nota de muestras,” it is 
liable to a fine of from 1 to 100 pesos 
per parcel. 

A fine ranging in amount from 50 to 
100 percent of the import duty assess- 
able on the goods is incurred for failure 
to present a consular manifest, duly pre- 
pared and visaed, on border shipments. 
The omission of any of the details re- 
quired to be shown in the consular mani- 
fest may result in a fine of from 5 to 
50 pesos, depending upon the number and 
importance of the data omitted. 

Documents not legalized by a Mexican 
consul are regarded as missing and there- 
fore subject to fine. 

In declarations of weight a tolerance 
of 1 percent is permitted without penalty. 
A tolerance up to 3 percent in excess of 
the actual weight is permitted for goods 
that are susceptible to changes in weight 
during transit as a result of atmospheric 
and other conditions. Fines for discrep- 
ancies between actual and declared quan- 
tities and quality of a shipment vary from 
1 to 50 pesos, provided the fine does not 
exceed 5 percent of the amount of the 
Mexican import duty on the difference. 
Special care should, therefore, be taken 
to declare the gross weight of the goods 
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comprising the shipment, because when 
the legal weight, upon which duty may 
pe assessed, increases in transit it is im- 

ant that the gross weight at the time 
of shipment should be known. 

For erroneous customs classifications 
q fine is imposed amounting to double the 
difference between the duties on the 
goods as declared and as assessed by the 
Mexican customs appraiser. From the 
shipper’s point of view, therefore, it is 
important that the description of the 
goods in the documents be accurate and 
adequate. 


Appeals and Claims 


If a fine is imposed for an error in 
weight in excess of the legal tolerance 
permitted, and that error was obviously 
not an attempt on the part of the ship- 
per or exporter to defraud the Mexican 
customs, the Mexican broker usually signs 
himself “Conforme” (Agreeable), and 
submits a petition for a refund of the 
fine, purely as an act of benevolence on 
the part of the Mexican Treasury De- 
partment. A like procedure is possible 
when an error in classification is clearly 
not an attempt on the part of the ship- 
per or exporter to deceive or to defraud 
the customs. 

Should there be a difference of opinion 
between the customs broker and the cus- 
toms appraiser as to the proper classifi- 
cation of the goods, the broker generally 
signs himself “Inconforme” (Not agree- 
able). Samples of the merchandise in 
question are then sent to the Treasury 
Department in Mexico City, together 
with a statement of the appraiser’s rea- 
son for imposing the fine. The customs 
broker, as a rule, also gives an explana- 
tion in an effort to avoid the fine. 

The latter method is sometimes used 
as a means of obtaining a customs ruling 
on the classification of new articles or a 
new line of goods. A small trial ship- 
ment is made and, if the decision of the 
Administrator of Customs at the port of 
entry, as to the customs classification of 
the merchandise, is not satisfactory, an 
appeal is taken to the Director General 
of Customs in Mexico City. 

Appeals taken against administrative 
rulings and the imposition of fines must 
be made within 15 days after official 
notification of the ruling. Sundays and 
legal holidays are not included in this 
time limit. Appeals may be made to the 
Ministry of Finance of Mexico or directly 
to the Mexican courts, but a second ap- 
peal may not be made from the decision 
of the one to the other. 


Abandoned, Reexported Goods 


Goods imported into Mexico may be 
expressly or tacitly abandoned. Goods 
may be expressly abandoned at any time 
prior to their declaration for customs 
Clearance. Merchandise not claimed 
within 6 months, or within 1 year in the 
case of Free Zones, is considered aban- 
doned and subject to sale at public 
auction. 

The sale at public auction of aban- 
doned goods must be advertised for at 
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least 10 days in advance. The proceeds, 
if any, after the payment of the ware- 
house fees, import duties, fines, and 
other customs charges, are held for 1 
year at the disposal of the rightful 
owner, but if they are not claimed within 
that time limit any excess is forfeited to 
the Government. In the case of goods 
tacitly abandoned, the rightful owner 
may claim them at any time prior to 
their sale at auction, upon payment of 
the warehouse fees and other accrued 
charges. 

The Minister of Finance of Mexico may 
authorize the reexportation, without the 
payment of import duties, of goods not 
yet declared for customs clearance. 
Once the goods have been declared, how- 
ever, the import duties must be paid, 
and duties once paid cannot be refunded 
even though the goods are later reex- 
ported from Mexico. 


Special Requirements 


Mexico has special regulations gov- 
erning the registration and labeling of 
packaged foodstuffs and pharmaceutical 
specialties. Information concern- 
ing these regulations, as well as other 
pure-food laws and prohibited imports, 
will be furnished by the American Re- 
publics Unit to interested American ex- 
porters upon request. 


Mexican Consulates 


Inasmuch as the location and juris- 
diction of foreign consulates in the 
United States are subject to change 
without notice, it is inadvisable to at- 
tempt to list them herewith. Firms 
that do not find a Mexican consul listed 
in the telephone or city directory of their 
city may learn the location of the nearest 
Mexican Consulate by addressing either 
the Consul General of Mexico, New York 
City, or the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 





France Faces Cuts in Meager 
Rations as Nazis Raid Larder 


Spokesmen for Free French represent- 
atives in Washington recently expressed 
frank concern over advices they had re- 
ceived predicting severe food shortages 
in occupied and unoccupied France dur- 
ing the coming winter. 

At the beginning of a fourth winter of 
war the French people face a new reduc- 
tion of their already meager rations. 
The cause: poor crops and increased de- 
mands on the part of the Germans. 

Not only is the wheat crop under the 
production of last year but the Germans 
have this year increased by 60 percent 
their 1941 wheat demands. 

Butter production also is well under 
the average, and the French larder is 
short of fats. 

Nor is that all. Condensed milk is go- 
ing for the greater part to the German 
army. It is feared that this winter not 
enough of that milk will be left for 
French babies. 
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Mary C. Moir.—A. B., Trinity College, 
Washington, D.C. Post-graduate stud- 
ies George Washington University. 
Studied also at the Pace School of Ac- 
counting and the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages. Employed in Bureau of Internal 


' Revenue 1917-22, Child Labor Tax Divi- 


sion, as field agent in various States. 
Later engaged in special surveys in cost 
of living and similar subjects for U. S. 
Coal Commission and other agencies. 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as Regional Tariff Expert in 
Foreign Tariffs Division in March 1935. 
Worked on French and French Colonial 
tariffs and trade agreement between the 
United States and France. Transferred 
to British Empire Unit of Division of 
International Economy as Economic 
Analyst engaged on the following areas: 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Iraq, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Afghanistan. 

Cromwell A. Riches.—Born in Portland, 
Oreg., November 26, 1903. A. B., Reed 
College, 1925; A. M., Columbia University, 
1926; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University, 
1933. Carnegie Fellow in International 
Law, 1936-37. Author of “The Unanimity 
Rule and the League of Nations” (1933) ; 
“Majority Rule in International Organi- 
zation” (1940). Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Goucher College, until 
December 1941. Joined the staff of the 
British Empire Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Jan- 
uary 1942. 

Ralph M Sams.—Born Central City, 
Colo., June 12, 1892. Legal residence, 
Berkeley, Calif. Educated University of 
Nebraska, 1910-14; Crawford’s Foreign 
Service School, 1925-26; San Francisco 
Law School, 1926-28. Philippine service 
(Bureau of Insular Office, War Depart- 
ment), 1915-25. Author of “Practical 
Business English” (Philippine Education 
Co.), Manila, 1919; “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Cuba” (Government Printing 
Office), Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1935; and various other stud- 
ies published in the International Refer- 
ence Service and elsewhere. Entered the 
Bureau service in 1928; served as Chief 
of the Latin American Section, Division 
of Foreign Tariffs, 1930-41; now Chief, 
Region I, American Republics Unit. 





Quisling Bans Week-End 
Motor Trips 


Week-end use of motor cars, from 
4 p. m. Saturday to 6 a. m. Monday, has 
been prohibited since May 30 in Norway, 
according to press reports. 

Designed to conserve fuel oil, lubri- 
cants, and tires, the ruling permits only 
doctors and “high officials” to use cars 
during the week-end period. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, November 3, 1942: 


No. 413—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
55. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 55 covering the 
following items: 


I. Ship Stores, Supplies, Equipment and 
Bunker Fuel. 

Provisions concerning the export of 
ship stores, supplies, equipment and 
bunker fuel as set forth in Current Con- 
trols Bulletin No. 47 (see announcement 
No. 405 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
October 3, 1942) have been superseded 
by the following: 


A. General Provision 


Effective November 1, 1942, departing 
freight or passenger vessels 

(a) owned by or under charter to the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, or the War 
Shipping Administration, or the British 
Ministry of War Transport, or the Soviet 
Government Purchasing Commission, 
proceeding to any deStination, or 

(b) vessels which have been approved 
to the Collector by special instruction 
from this office, or 

(c) vessels which have secured an au- 
thentic and acceptable document from 
the War Shipping Administration, or 
British Ministry of War Transport, or 
Soviet Government Purchasing Com- 
mission, certifying that the vessel is op- 
erating on the instant voyage in the in- 
terest of the respective agency issuing the 
Certificate, or 

(d) of registry of countries* numbered 
1 to 3, 5, 6, 8 to 67, 71 to 81, 88 to 91, or 99, 
or of the Netherlands, Norway or Poland, 
Provided, that the destination of vessels 
in this classification shall be one of these 
numbered countries, 


may export under general license. 


(a) Fuel, ordinary ship stores, sea 
stores, supplies (exclusive of zinc boiler 
plates), for use or consumption on board 
during the outgoing voyage and any im- 
mediately scheduled return voyage in 
such quantities as the Collector of Cus- 
toms deems necessary and reasonable; 

(b) Equipment and spare parts in- 
tended for permanent use on such ves- 
sels, when necessary for their proper op- 
eration (with the approval of the Collec- 
tor of Customs) ; 

(c) Medicinal and surgical supplies to 
be used on board the vessel. 





*For country numbers, see Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule. 


B. Special Provision 


In all other cases, vessels will require 
individual licenses for the export of ship 
stores, supplies, equipment, and bunker 
fuel in accord with the following provi- 
sions: 


1. Engine Room, Deck and Cabin Stores. 

(a) An individual export license will be re- 
quired for engine room, deck, and cabin 
stores for both the outgoing and any imme- 
diately scheduled return trip. The owners, 
charterers, agents, or master of the vessel 
must apply to the Office of Exports for an ex- 
port license using the new application form 
(BEW 151) described below. One application 
for an export license may be used for all en- 
gine room, deck, and cabin stores. 

(b) Lifeboat provisions should be included 
in the application for deck stores. Applicants 
for such provisions must specify the number 
of lifeboats with the total capacity of the 
lifeboats. 

(c) The Collector of Customs at the port 
where such stores are to be laden, after ob- 
taining a complete inventory of the vessel’s 
stores and supplies on arrival, and the fifth 
copy of the export license application (see 
Section II), will make a physical inspection 
of each such vessel together with the Coast 
Guard. The Collector will then submit 
recommendations directly to the Export Con- 
trol Branch of the Board of Economic War- 
fare, as to the quantities of materials the 
vessel needs for its safe operation on the in- 
stant voyage. 

(d) Where additional repair parts and re- 
placements of engine room and deck stores 
are required by such vessels after an applica- 
tion for an individual export license has been 
filed, applicants may apply for them to the 
Collector of Customs in that port. The rec- 
ommendations of the Collector of Customs 
as to such additional parts and stores will be 
sent directly to the Export Control Branch, 
Board of Economic Warfare, by telegraph or 
telephone and that office will immediately 
notify the Collector of its decision. If the 
application for such additional parts and 
stores is approved by the Export Control 
Branch, and the Collector of Customs has in 
his possession the license originally issued 
covering repair parts and deck stores, he will 
insert a list of such approved additiona) parts 
and stores in the original license. In the 
event that the application for such addi- 
tional parts and stores is aproved by the Ex- 
port Control Branch but the Collector of Cus- 
toms does not have in his possession the li- 
cense originally issued covering repair parts 
and deck stores, then the applicant shall im- 
mediately file with the Export Control Branch 
an application (on form BEW 151) covering 
such additional parts and stores, marking 
thereon “Approved by telephone (or tele- 
graph),” with the date of such approval. 
When repair parts are licensed for exporta- 
tion, the repairs must be made at the port 
where the repair parts are taken on board, 
prior to the departure of the vessel, and the 
old parts of engine and deck equipment must 
be discharged Onto a pier at the port of in- 
Stallation to remain there as the property 
of the vessel’s owners until such time as they 
are disposed of in the United States or aban- 
doned to the United States Government. 


2. Bunker Fuel. 

(a) An individual export license must be 
obtained for all bunker fuel to be laden 
aboard each such vessel. Form BEW 151 is 
to be used in applying for this license. 
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(b) All drums carried aboard such depart. 
ing vessels must be stowed under deck. 


3. Food Stores. 


(a) Food stores in the amount of 6.85 
pounds per man, per day, for the outgoing 
and any immediate return voyages, may be 
exported under general license. A tolerance 
of .15 pounds per man, per day, may be aj. 
lowed, where, due to packaging, items of food 
stores cannot be split up, making an aggre. 
gate of 7.00 lbs. per man, per day, of foog 
Stores allowed. Additiqnal food stores, not in 
excess of the amount allowable for 20 percent 
of the number of days required for the out. 
going and return voyage, may be allowed for 
the ship’s safety and in port operations. 

(Example: If a vessel requires 15 days to 
complete a voyage, 20 percent of 15 days jg 
equal to 3 days. There may, therefore, be 
authorized under general license, 3 extra 
days’ supply of food stores for each member of 
the crew.) 

(b) In no event may the food stores in. 
cluded within Groups “B,” “C,” “F,” and “7 
in the Food Stores List (Comprehensive Ry. 
port Control Schedule Number 9, page 109) 
exceed the individual amounts specified for 
such groups. However, the food stores in- 
cluded within Groups “A,” “D,” “E,” “G,” and 
“H” may exceed the amounts specified for 
Such groups provided that the aggregate of 
food stores included in both “A” and “E” does 
not exceed 4.00 pounds per man, per day, and 
provided further that the aggregate of all food 
stores included in all groups does not exceed 
the authorized 7.00 pounds per man, per day 
plus the 20 percent tolerance of the number 
of days required for outward and return voy- 
age. No food stores will be approved for ex. 
port except: 

i. Those authorized under the general li- 
cense herein, or 

ji. Food to be used as lifeboat provisions 
which are licensed under individual license 
covering deck stores (B-1-—(b) above). 

(c) The operators of the vessel shall furnish 
requisitions based on the information set 
forth in the food stores list and also give: 

(1) Name of vessel. 

(2) Nationality. 

(3) Name of agent. 

(4) Approximate number of days required 
for the outgoing and return voyage. 

(5) Vessel’s proposed itinerary. 

(6) Number of crew and passengers. 

On the basis of this information, the Col- 
lector of Customs will permit the exportation 
of food stores as specified in the chart. 


II. Export License Application for Ship 
Stores and Bunker Fuel. 


A new form (BEW 151) is available for 
use in place of Form BEW 119 in making 
application for license to export ship 
stores, bunker fuel, repair materials, and 
for medicinals and surgical supplies for 
use on board vessels. Applicants are re- 
quested to begin using this new form as 
soon as possible. Beginning November 1, 
1942, it will be necessary that all such ap- 
plications be made on Form BEW 15]. 

The new application form has been 
designed to expedite the licensing pro- 
cedure for these stores and simplifies the 
method of supplying information con- 
cerning ship stores, supplies, equipment, 
and bunker fuel, required under the re- 
vised procedure set forth above. 

Application forms BEW 151 may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C.; 
the New York office of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare at 500 Fifth Avenue, and 
from Collectors of Customs at seaports 
of the United States, its territories, and 
possessions. 

The first, second, third, and fourth 
sheets accompanied by a self-addressed 
acknowledgment card (BEW 116) should 
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be mailed to the Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare, Washington, D. C. 
The fifth copy should be submitted to the 
Collector of Customs at the port of lading 
as soon aS possible after the arrival of 
the vessel; the sixth copy may be re- 
tained by the applicant. The license, re- 
ceived by the applicant, must be pre- 
sented to the Collector of Customs at the 
rt of loading. 

A separate license application must be 
filed for each of the following lettered 
classifications: 

(a) Bunker fuel for the outward and 
return voyage and in-port operations, in 
the United States and abroad, listing 
each item separately in the same appli- 
cation; 

(b) Deck, cabin, and engine stores; 

(c) Repair materials to be installed at 
the port prior to the departure of the 
vessel; 

(d) Medicinal and surgical supplies to 
be used on board the vessel. 


Special notes regarding use of Form 
BEW 151 


When an application covers coramod- 
ities other than bunker fuel, the answers 
to questions 12 through i6 and 19 
through 23 should be omitted. 

‘Spare materials and replacement parts 
to be used for repairs which may be 
necessary during the operation of the 
vessel are to be included in the applica- 
tion for deck, cabin, and engine stores. 

Question 5. The applicant’s own refer- 
ence number must be given. 

Question 8. The answer to this ques- 
tion must indicate the veSsel’s actual sail- 
ing date as exactly as possible, naming 
the month and day. 

Question 14. The answer required shall 
specify the IHP at average speed and not 
the NHP, BHP, or SHP. 

Question 15. The average daily fuel 
consumptions shall be specified in tons. 

Question 19. The information required 
in this question shall be as nearly ac- 
curate as the chief engineer of the ves- 
sel can determine upon arrival and must 
conform with the quantity declared by 
the master to the Collector of Customs 
on entry. 

Question 24. If there is more than one 
supplier of the materials for which ap- 
plication is made, the names and ad- 
dresses of such suppliers should be indi- 
cated in the space available for answer- 
ing question 27. If material is obtained 
from suppliers other than those men- 
tioned in the application, the application 
need not be returned for amendment, 
but such information shall be entered on 
the license by the Collector at the re- 
quest of the applicant. 


III. Changes in General] License—French 
Western Hemisphere Possessions. 


1. Effective November 7, 1942, the fol- 
lowing destinations are removed from 
Group K (destinations 1 to 81) set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
9, and general license provisions applica- 
ble to Group K destinations shall no 
longer apply to such destinations. New 
general license numbers for these desti- 
nations are assigned as indicated. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





| Old Gen- New Gen- 
Destination jeral License eral License 
No. No. 
French West Indies (includ- | 
ing Desirade, Guadaloupe, 
Les Saintes, Martinique, 
Marie Galante, St. Martin 


(northern part) and St. 
Bartholomew) - - - -_----- “a 68 100 


Peenen Guieme..........-....... 69 101 


IMPORT CONTROL 
No. 15—Special U. S. Consular Certificate 

Required on Certain Goods Shipped to 

the United States from Overseas. 

The attention of American importers is 
directed to the text of Treasury Decision 
No. 50711 of August 27, 1942, as published 
in the Federal Register of Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, amending Article 299 
(b) (11) (a) of the Customs Regulations 
of 1937, and promulgating regulations in 
regard to the requirement of bonds for 
the production of consular invoices. The 
sperial certificate regarding M-63 (see 
Import Control Announcement No. 5, 
page 33 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 15, 1942) is now required for 
virtually all shipments to the United 
States from overseas and it is, therefore, 
necessary for importers to advise their 
suppliers as to the status of the proposed 
imports under General Imports Order 
M-63. The special certificate shall be 
executed and shall be certified by Ameri- 
can Consular Officers after the consignor 
in each case shall have signed a declara- 
tion “That he has received assurance 
from the consignee in the United States 
that such consignee (1) is a United States 
Government corporation or other agency 
of the United States Government; or (2) 
is acting as an agent for a United States 
Government corporation or other agency 
of the United States Government; or 
(3) is importing a commodity listed on 
List I or II of the Order in accordance 
with a contract dated prior to the date 
on which the commodity first became 
subject to M-63; or (4) is acting under 
an exemption granted by the War Pro- 
duction Board (the number of the letter 
of authorization should be given in the 
special certificate); or (5) is importing 
a commodity that does not appear on 
List I, II or ITI of M-63.” 

“The sole purpose of requiring the cer- 
tification for shipments falling within 
the fifth group is to oblige all shippers 
to determine whether the commodities 
they wish to export to the United States 
are affected by General Imports Order 
M-63. The procedure prescribed has the 
advantage of being comprehensive and of 
placing the consignor on record with re- 
spect to the classification of the ship- 
ment.” 

It is, therefore, advisable for importers 
to include a definite statement of the 
status of the proposed imports under 
M-63 with their orders and shipping in- 
structions. 


PRICE CONTROL 


No. 9—Amendment No. 3 to Revised 
Maximum Price. Regulation. 

Formally writing into the Revised 

Maximum Export Price Regulation an 
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interpretation which has been applied 
almost from the outset, the Office of 
Price Administration has issued an 
amendment prohibiting an exporter 
from billing goods at a price in excess 
of the maximum export price which he 
might charge his customer on the par- 
ticular export sale. 

In some instances, when acting as dis- 
tributors or middlemen, foreign buyers 
have made it a practice to have the 
exporter bill directly to their customers. 
However, to allow the exporter to invoice 
at a price which includes both the ex- 
porter’s price and the distributor’s mar- 
gin might open the way to easy evasion 
of the export regulation, and the practice 
has not been permitted where the total 
price exceeds the maximum price which 
the exporter might charge his customer 
under the regulation. 

This ruling became effective November 
4, 1942. 

The text of the added amending para- 
graph follows: 

§ 1375.9 (c) No exporter shall invoice goods, 
whether to his buyer or any other person, 
at a price in excess of the maximum export 
price which he may charge his foreign buyer 
under the terms of this regulation. Any 
exported on whom this provision imposes 
excessive hardship may file a petition for 


exception in accordance with the provisions 
of Procedural Regulation No. 1. 





Peruvian Oil Aids Vital Mining 


Production in Chile and Bolivia 


Peru’s oil exports, largely developed 
since the First World War, now have be- 
come vitally important in supplying the 
fuel needs of strategic mineral industries 
in Chile and Bolivia. These mines are 
important sources of copper, nitrates, tin, 
tungsten, and other metals for United 
Nations industry. 

Peru’s nearby oil production saves 
many tanker trips from Caribbean or 
United States oil shipping centers to the 
west coast of South America. 

The value of Peruvian oil is multiplied 
by the proximity of refining facilities. 
Present refining capacity is 21,720 bar- 
rels a day. There is a large refinery at 
Talara and a second Government-owned 
refinery at Zorritos. These refineries 
could be expanded. 

Oil production in Peru rose from 10,- 
000,000 barrels in 1931 to a 1937 high of 
17,595,000. Last year it had fallen to 
around 13,000,000 barrels, partly as a 
result of lost European markets. 

Additional oil reserves have been lo- 
cated on the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
This region is connected by river trans- 
portation with the upper Amazon Basin. 

The accessibility of these fields to the 
region where rubber output is expanding 
makes them a potential aid in developing 
rubber production for the United Na- 
tions. 

Brazil has only low-grade oil-shale de- 
posits. If the Peruvian source were not 
available, oil would have to be shipped 
thousands of miles by sea to the mouth 
of the Amazon and another 1,200 miles 
to Manaos, and then transshipped to 
river boats for points farther up the 
Amazon River. 
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